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THE PRINTING PRESS MOVES 
WESTWARD! 


Whenever a printer leaves a comfortable and civilized 
community and carries press and types to a point on an un- 
settled and as yet uncivilized frontier, he is actuated to do 
so by some very specific motive. The motives which led the 
printers to keep up with the westward movement of the 
American frontier were varied, but an analysis of them 
throws light on an aspect of the development of the “ west- 
ern country”’ that has been too little considered in tracing 
the broader outlines of our pioneer history. 

For the printers were not mute witnesses to the unfolding 
of that history; they played a large part in the making of it. 
Throughout the Middle West their first function was the 
establishment of a newspaper, and in its columns their 
trenchant and unmeasured phrases served to build a local 
consciousness and solidarity. They exercised a great influ- 
ence on public opinion, not only on political questions, but 
also on issues that transcended partisan boundaries. Of 
the latter, slavery was the outstanding question on which 
the influence of the frontier press was brought to bear. 

Then, too, these pioneer printer-publishers were the press 
agents of the new communities which they had chosen for 
their homes. There were printed many more copies of an 
issue of a newspaper than were required by local readers. 
The surplus copies were mailed back east, where new set- 
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tlers were recruited by the glowing accounts of the fertility of 
fields yet barren, of the beauty of a community made up of 
a mud road bordered by a series of hastily erected shacks, 
of the clemency of a climate that was far from hospitable, 
and of natural resources that were potential if not devel- 
oped. I donot mean that these communities did not finally 
deliver the benefits pictured so eloquently by their typo- 
graphical apologists, but in seeing the community they 
described, the writers must needs have drawn heavily on 
the founts of imagination and faith. 

Faith —that was the watchword of the printer on the 
frontier. Without an indomitable confidence in the future, 
any but the hardiest would have turned back on first sight of 
the “‘city’’ they had chosen as a field of labor, and more 
would have given up after the first few months of struggle 
against heavy odds. The paper supply was uncertain, ad- 
vertising was meager, subscriptions could not be collected. 
Yet in the face of every discouragement, the pioneer 
printer-publishers carried on, confident of what the morrow 
would bring forth. 

Important among the motives which led printers into the 
wilderness was religious zeal for evangelization of natives. 
This was often closely tied up with education. Another 
lure to induce printers to settle in a community that did not 
as yet have the benefits of a press was the public printing. 
In the colonies the statutes and official documents furnished 
the surest source of income for the printers, and the same 
situation obtained in the newly organized territories of the 
West, as governmental functions were set up. 

Another motive was the simple one of economic self- 
advancement. Where the field was crowded and competi- 
tion severe in eastern cities, it was natural for printers who 
failed to make a satisfactory income to turn toward new 
fields for wider opportunities. And the young apprentice, 
smarting under what appeared to him to be the tyranny of 
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his master, yearned ambitiously for the status of a master 
printer on the frontier. 

Some printers were brought to the outposts of civiliza- 
tion in the service of a moral cause. Many a newspaper in 
the West, in areas that had not as yet been designated as 
slave soil or free, was established to advocate or oppose the 
institution of slavery. There were other motives of less 
frequent appearance. Some printers were set up in busi- 
ness by land companies, whose first thought, after selecting 
a site to be boomed, was to establish a newspaper to broad- 
cast to the world the unique merits of the new Jerusalem. 
And in a few instances men set up presses with the sole 
motive of rendering a public service. 

Let us see how some of these motives were translated 
into action, and in so doing review the first establishment 
and diffusion of the press throughout some of the colonies 
and in territories— young, vigorous, and not to be de- 
nied — which were rapidly metamorphosed into states. 

The first printing press in English-speaking North 
America was set up at Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1638, 
and the first printing was done perhaps in that year, but 
more probably in 1639. I say “English-speaking North 
America”’ advisedly, for one of the most astonishing facts 
of typographic history is that printing had begun in Mexico 
City a hundred years earlier—in 1539 or possibly a few 
years before that date. The press used in Mexico, it may 
be noted, was brought over from Spain at the instance of 
the church authorities to produce evangelistic and educa- 
tional literature for the enlightenment of the natives. 

Our worthy ancestors who crossed the Atlantic in the 
“Mayflower” and in the ships which followed its course 
felt that a press was an essential in their religious activities 
and in the conversion and instruction of the Indians. The 
prime mover in the effort to establish a press at Cambridge 
was Jose Glover, who was also intimately associated with 
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those who were planning the erection of an educational 
institution — Harvard College. Glover went to England, 
raised funds, bought printing equipment, and employed 
Stephen Day and his two sons, at least one of whom had 
had printing office experience, to go to Massachusetts and 
erect and operate the press. It seems rather tragic that 
the man whose bold vision brought the first printer’s ink to 
the colonies should have been fated to die on the trip. His 
wife, however, carried out his plans and set the press in 
operation. 

Apart from a single sheet devoted to the “ Freeman’s 
Oath,” no copy of which has survived, the first product of 
the infant press was an ambitious volume entitled The 
Whole Booke of Psalmes. This was “ faithfully translated 
into English metre” by the local Cambridge divines, so that 
it became not only the first book printed within the present 
limits of the United States, but also the first product of 
American scholarship and literature. 

The conduct of the press devolved on Matthew Day, 
and when he died a short time later his place was taken by 
Samuel Green, who was the first to learn the typographic 
art on American soil. The story of his descendants is a 
romantic bit of American history. The sons, grandsons, 
great-grandsons, and great-great-grandsons of Samuel 
Green, were active pioneers in spreading the benefits of the 
press for two hundred years, and in no less than a half 
dozen colonies or states. 

Virginia came near being the second colony to boast a 
press and types. William Nuthead set up a press at Wil- 
liamsburg in 1682 and began to print a volume of laws. 
His work, however, was summarily suppressed before the 
volume was well under way. So Nuthead moved to the 
more tolerant colony of Maryland, whose first printer he 
became in 1685. 

In the same year William Bradford took a press from 
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England to Philadelphia, a strong Quaker settlement. 
There a rigorous censorship exercised by the religious au- 
thorities caused him constant trouble. When he was tor- 
mented too far, he shook the dust of Philadelphia from his 
feet and removed to New York in 1693, leaving his son 
Andrew to carry on the business in the City of Brotherly 
Love. William Bradford thus was the first printer of both 
Pennsylvania and New York. He went to New York at 
the cordial invitation of Governor Benjamin Fletcher, who 
wanted to utilize his services for printing proclamations, 
ordinances, and laws. Bradford was paid a regular salary 
by the colonial government. 

When the Connecticut general assembly prepared for 
publication its first volume of laws, the copy had to be sent 
to Cambridge for printing. Such an arrangement, how- 
ever, could not be permanent, so inducements were offered 
to a printer who would settle in New London and do the 
public printing. Thomas Short, whose sister was the wife 
of Bartholomew Green and who had served his apprentice- 
ship in the printing office of his influential brother-in-law in 
Boston, in 1709 responded to the call. Though a young 
man, he died within three years, and Connecticut was again 
left without a printer. So once more the local solons turned 
to the Greens and induced Timothy Green to establish a 
shop in New London in 1714. 

Rhode Island in 1727 also enticed its first printer from 
Boston. He was James Franklin, whom we know princi- 
pally as the tyrannical older brother of the precocious 
Benjamin, through meeting him, in a rather unfavorable 
light, in the pages of the classic Autobiography. 

A permanent press was established in Virginia in 1730 
by William Parks, a Maryland printer of marked distinc- 
tion. At his office in Williamsburg, Parks produced much 
printing of real typographical merit. He also established 
the first of a multiplicity of Virginia Gazettes which, by use 
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of the same title, have been the despair of newspaper 
bibliographers. 

South Carolina was in desperate need of a printer to 
translate its statutes into print, and on several occasions it 
offered inducements to one who might settle in Charleston 
and take care of the public business. Finally, there was 
offered a bonus of two thousand pounds in proclamation 
money — which was quite different from sterling. This 
attracted three printers instead of one, and each petitioned 
for the advertised bonus. Two of them, George Webb and 
Thomas Whitmarsh, are now known to have produced 
printing in 1731. In January of the following year Whit- 
marsh and Eleazer Phillips, Jr., began the publication of 
newspapers, but the latter died within six months. Whit- 
marsh, whose silent partner was Benjamin Franklin, died 
in 1733, but Franklin sent out another of his printers, Lewis 
Timothy, to succeed him. The South-Carolina Gazette, 
originally established by Whitmarsh, was published practi- 
cally continuously for many years. 

North Carolina acquired its first press when James Davis, 
who was probably a young man working in the office of 
William Parks at Williamsburg, Virginia, removed to New 
Bern and printed the first Journal of the house of burgesses. 
Georgia was still later, agreeing in 1762 that James John- 
ston should become its public printer. Lack of equipment, 
however, delayed the beginning of his work until April, 
1763, when he started to print and publish the Georgia 
Gazette. 

In the years preceding the Revolution the newspapers of 
the colonies played a major réle in establishing a conviction 
of common interest against a common enemy. It has been 
aptly said that “the Revolution was won with printer’s ink,” 
and a study of contemporary newspapers and documents 
shows that this statement is more than a figure of speech. 
In no colony was the demonstration more graphic than in 
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Georgia, farthest of all from the early centers of agitation 
and activity. If one reads the files of the Georgia Gazette, 
one finds reprints of news articles from the Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia papers, taken to Savannah by 
coastwise sailing vessels. The early comment on the first 
disturbances in Boston was to the effect that “this was Bos- 
ton’s quarrel, let them carry it through.”’ But, as the issues 
took shape, the isolationist policy became less pronounced; 
still later, indignation began to manifest itself; soon we 
find Georgia getting into the squabble with both feet. 
There are notices of meetings to discuss questions of public 
moment, and a committee of safety was formed to cor- 
respond with like committees in other colonies. It has been 
a great satisfaction to me to discover within the last few 
months, in the Public Record Office in London, apparently 
unique copies of printed broadsides, one calling the first 
Georgia meeting and another publishing a proclamation of 
the royal governor forbidding such a gathering. 

The coming of peace after the troublous years of the 
Revolutionary War marked, economically as well as politi- 
cally, an epoch. In the sadly disturbed conditions which 
followed the Revolution, Americans turned their eyes be- 
yond the Appalachians to the vast expanse of territory to 
the westward. The celebrated Ordinance of 1787 still fur- 
ther stimulated interest in the “ western country,” as it came 
to be known. 

Pittsburgh, located at the point where the Allegheny and 
Monongahela join to form the Ohio River, was already a 
flourishing village in 1786. H.H. Brackenridge, a lawyer 
who had cast his fortunes in this frontier town, felt that it 
could not achieve its potential possibilities without the aid 
of a local press. So he went to Philadelphia and convinced 
two young printers working there of the opportunities open 
to them in Pittsburgh. They yielded to his persuasion and 
soon afterward opened an office at this gateway to the new 
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West, where they began publication of the Pittsburgh 
Gazette in 1786. One of the partners soon died, but John 
Scull, the survivor, printed in Pittsburgh, without competi- 
tion, for many years. The Ohio River was the first natural 
highway to the western country, and Pittsburgh was, there- 
fore, the logical “port of entry.” It was by way of the site 
of old Fort Duquesne that eastern printers traveled for 
many years in their migration westward. 

The circumstances attending the beginnings of printing 
in Kentucky are of special interest. The land of Daniel 
Boone was a western county of Virginia when printing be- 
gan there. A convention met with the object of setting on 
foot a movement to effect a separation from Virginia and 
set up a new state. Its members realized that little prog- 
ress could be made toward crystallizing sentiment of the few 
and widely scattered settlers without the aid of a press. 
So they offered inducements to any printer who would 
settle in the proposed “ state of Kentucke,” as it was then 
known. But none came. After all attempts had failed, 
John Bradford, a surveyor and one of the leading citizens 
of the region, in spite of the fact that he knew nothing of 
the printing art, offered to set up a press at Lexington. He 
sent his brother, Fielding Bradford, to Pittsburgh to learn 
the “art and mystery” of printing in the office of John 
Scull, and he sent to Philadelphia to procure a press, types, 
and other necessary equipment. So the Kentucke Gazette 
was almost an amateur enterprise when its first number ap- 
peared in Lexington on August 11, 1787. The Bradfords, 
however, soon learned the printing business thoroughly and 
established their shop as the leading printing office of Ken- 
tucky, doing all the early public printing and retaining a 
goodly share of it for many years to come. Here was an- 
other important family of American printers, for descend- 
ants of John Bradford were pioneer printers not only in 
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other towns of Kentucky, but also in Tennessee, Alabama, 
and Louisiana. 

The later development of the press in Kentucky unfolds 
one of the most astonishing records in American cultural 
history. For here on the very edge of the wilderness, there 
was a flowering of literature and scholarship which is diff- 
cult to account for. The focus of it, of course, was Transyl- 
vania University at Lexington, which under the dynamic 
leadership of Horace Holley, its president, attained a posi- 
tion among American educational institutions second to few. 
To the faculty of Transylvania were attracted scholars and 
scientists of the first rank, and the fruits of their research 
and scholarship were put into circulation by the Kentucky 
printers. We see the phenomenon, for example, of books 
in Latin being printed on a frontier press in the early years 
of the nineteenth century, of an authoritative and scientific 
work on ichthyology being issued by a Lexington printer in 
1820, and of many medical and theological treatises of the 
first order being turned out by a number of Kentucky 
presses. Anyone who will examine a list of Kentucky im- 
prints cannot fail to be surprised and amazed at the 
versatility of the local authors and! the industry and re- 
sourcefulness of the local printers. Lexington proudly 
laid claim, with considerable show of reason, to being “ the 
Athens of the West.” 

Kentucky rendered a cultural service of high importance 
to the other communities that soon were settled by the emi- 
grants who, in an ever rising tide, were floating their barges 
down the Ohio. The first state, according to present bound- 
aries, so to be served was Ohio. William Maxwell went 
to Lexington, Kentucky, with the apparent intention of 
establishing a newspaper. He found the demands there 
so adequately provided for that he decided to seek a greener 
field. So in 1793 he removed his printing equipment to 
Cincinnati, where he began publishing the Centinel of the 
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North-Western Territory, thus becoming the first printer 
of Ohio. The next territory to draw upon Kentucky for its 
pioneer printer was Indiana. Elihu Stout, who was a jour- 
neyman printer in one of the two offices operated by the 
Bradfords, went to Vincennes in 1804, established the 
Indiana Gazette, and turned out the first volume of laws to 
be printed in Indiana. 

The first printer to take a press to the far-off trading post 
at St. Louis also came from Kentucky. He was Joseph 
Charless, an Irishman, who first printed in Philadelphia, 
then moved on to Lexington, and went thence to Louisville. 
He opened a shop in St. Louis in 1808, beginning the pub- 
lication of the Missouri Gazette, but he retained an anchor 
to windward by continuing operation of his office in Ken- 
tucky. A few months later, when the merit of the Missouri 
experiment was proved by actual experience, he sold his in- 
terest in the plant at Louisville and became a full-fledged 
St. Louisan. He and his son Edward and his step-son 
Robert McCloud served the Missouri pioneers typographi- 
cally for many years. 

Illinois was the fourth state to go to the western center 
of intellectual activity for a printer. When Governor 
Ninian Edwards of Illinois in 1813 needed to have printed 
the first volume of territorial statutes, he sent them to his 
friend Matthew Duncan at Russellville, Kentucky, to be put 
into type. Thus the first book of Illinois laws is not an 
Illinois imprint. What more natural, after this taste of IIli- 
nois public patronage, than that Duncan, knowing that there 
was then no other printer in the newly established territory, 
should preémpt the position of public printer. So it hap- 
pened, and in 1814 we find Duncan with a printing office set 
up in Kaskaskia and beginning the publication of the J/linois 
Herald. 

It should be noted particularly that all these early print- 
ing points were on or near the Ohio River. The northern 
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and southern portions of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois were 
peopled by entirely separate streams of migration and at 
different dates. When we recall that Cincinnati had its first 
press in 1793, whereas the year 1818 marked the beginnings 
of printing in Cleveland, that Stout began to print at Vin- 
cennes in 1804, while Indianapolis waited for its first whiff 
of printer’s ink until 1822, and that printing was being done 
at Kaskaskia in 1814, but that Chicago’s typographical de- 
but did not take place until 1833, we get a good picture of 
what was going on. 

Before taking up the relationship of the press to the 
northern stream of emigration, we may report on Tennes- 
see, which was separating from North Carolina and becom- 
ing a separate political entity. Governor William Blount 
was convinced that a printing office to serve the government 
was essential. He induced George Roulstone, a printer of 
Massachusetts origin, to come to Tennessee from Fayette- 
ville, North Carolina. With Robert Ferguson, Roulstone 
crossed the mountains and in 1791 the two began the pub- 
lication at Rogersville of the Knoxville Gazette. The 
paper was named for the town, not yet laid out, in which it 
was eventually to be published. 

The northern stream of migration into the “ western 
country” used Buffalo as a port of entry, traveling by water 
on the Great Lakes or going overland along the southern 
shore of those lakes. Migration over this route reached its 
height a quarter of a century later than that which moved 
westward through Pittsburgh and down the Ohio River. 
The popularity of this route was greatly stimulated by the 
completion and opening in 1825 of the Erie Canal, the 
western terminus of which was at Buffalo. This route, too, 
tapped a new supply of printers. New York state and New 
England began to contribute a larger quota to the West, as 
may be learned from analyzing geographically the sources 
from which were drawn the printers of northern Illinois, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 





A PROCLAMATION, 
BY ALEXANDER RAMSEY, 


GOVERNOR OF THE TERRITORY OF MINNE- 
SOTA, TO THE QUALIFIED VOTERS OF THE 
SIXTH COUNCIL DISTRICT. 


Whereas, by a paper on file inthe office of the Secretary of the 
Territory, dated August 2Ist, A. D. 1849, it appears that William Stur- 
gis, elected a member of the House of Representatives of the Legisla- 
tive Asssembly fromthe Sixth Council District, declines said office; 
and whereas a petition of citizens of said District has been presented, 
asking the Governor to issue his proclamation ordering an election to 
supply the vacancy thus created, 

Now it is hereby ordered and directed that an election be held in the 
Sixth Council District on Saturday, the 8th day of September next at 
the several places of election in said district as ordered in the election 
proclamation of the 7th of July last;—the election to be opened, con- 
ducted and closed, and return made out in the time and manner as 
provided in said proclamation. 

The qualifications of voters will be the same as set forth in said 
proclamation. The judges and clerks that officiated at the election on 
the first day of August, inst., will officiate at this election, and should 
there be any vacancy in the board of officers the same will be filled in 
the manner provided in the proclamation of 7th July last. 

The returns of the election will be made to the office of the Secre- 
tary of the Territory, on or before Tuesday, the 11th day of Septem- 
ber next. 

Given under my hand and the Great Seal of the the Tern- 


(~~) tory of Mimnesota, at Saint Paul, this 29th day of 
L.Ss. August, A. D. 1849, and of the Independence of the 
nom United States of America the seventy-fourth. 


By the Governor: ALEX. RAMSEY. 
C. K. SMITH, Secretary. 
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There were several ephemeral efforts to begin printing 
in Wisconsin, but the first press on an established commer- 
cial basis began operation at Green Bay in 1833, when Al- 
bert G. Ellis and John V. Suydam began the publication of 
the Green Bay Intelligencer. Wisconsin’s first press was 
set up in advance of territorial organization — somewhat of 
an exception so far as printing history is concerned. Wis- 
consin’s effort to establish a territorial mechanism, however, 
was more hectic than usual. The first capital was at Bel- 
mont, which was only a spot on a wind-swept prairie; the 
second was at Burlington, now in Iowa; and not until 1838 
did the capital settle down to remain at Madison. By this 
time, however, the press — once established in the territory 
—spread very rapidly over the settled portions of the re- 
gion. Printers set up offices in thirty different towns in the 
brief period between 1833 and 1850. 

The printers of Wisconsin are of particular interest from 
the Minnesota point of view, because Minnesota’s neighbor 
to the southeast supplied the newly established territory 
with its first press and printer. When it became evident 
that a territorial government was to be set up on the upper 
reaches of the Mississippi, three different individuals or 
partnerships eyed with interest the prospect of legislative 
printing and other commercial opportunities that would go 
hand in hand with the establishment of a newspaper in St. 
Paul. Two partnerships formed in Ohio determined in 
1849 to transport presses and type equipment to the new 
territory. But, unfortunately for their claims to priority, 
there was another candidate for the honor of being Minne- 
sota’s first printer, and he was much nearer at hand. 

James M. Goodhue was publishing the Grant County 
Herald at Lancaster, Wisconsin, in the early months of 
1849. After deciding that there were better opportunities 
in the new field, he packed up his equipment and transported 
it by boat to St. Paul. Let him tell in his own words of 
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his first arrival in the frontier capital of the newly created 
Territory of Minnesota :* 


But little more than one week ago, we landed at Saint Paul, amidst 
a crowd of strangers, with the first printing press that has ever rested 
upon the soil of Minnesota. Without subscription list or pledges of 
patronage, or the least personal acquaintance or even correspondence 
with any of the politicians of this young Territory, we trustingly 
launched out The Pioneer, depending upon the voluntary good will 
and patronage of the whole people of Minnesota, to extend it what- 
ever support it may deserve. One of our cardinal principles is to 
put our trust in the People, and not in princes. That our success 
will be measured by the degree of zeal and ability we shall exercise 
in the advocacy of sound principles and of the permanent interests of 
this Territory, we do not entertain the least doubt. We have been 
received in St. Paul with a degree of cordiality and warmth, pe- 
culiarly grateful to the stranger. Every person we meet, expresses a 
wish to favor our new and expensive enterprize. All our interests 
are henceforth identified with the prosperity of this town and the wel- 
fare of this Territory. We shall steadily advocate the principles of 
morality, virtue and religion, and seek for truth without which noth- 
ing is excellent. In politics, we design to have no concealments; but 
to embark in no ultraisms. Our political relations to the Union as a 
Territory not only exempt us from the necessity, but preclude us from 
the propriety of enlisting in the great warfare of national politics. 
Our best interests require us to repose in advance a fair share of 
confidence in the new Administration, which has in its power the 
appointment of our principal Territorial officers, and the bestowment 
of some important appropriations and the passage of many laws deeply 
affecting our Territorial interests. 


On April 28, 1849, appeared the first issue of Goodhue’s 
Minnesota Pioneer, which was in fact as well as name the 
pioneer newspaper of the territory. It represented a seri- 
ous effort, intelligently planned, and competently carried 
out. And the columns of the Pioneer showed Goodhue to 
be a trenchant editor as we!l as a workmanlike craftsman. 
On several occasions, Goodhue stressed the permanency and 
solidity of his venture. He had gone to Minnesota, he 
pointed out, to make it his home, entirely on his own initia- 
tive, and without the influence of inducements or bonus of- 


* Minnesota Pioneer, April 28, 1849. 
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fered locally. All he asked was reasonable encouragement 
by the local residents and merchants in the way of subscrip- 
tions and advertisements. He had no thought of starting 
a newspaper and then selling it. The Pioneer and the pub- 
lic or commercial printing which he might be able to obtain 
he regarded as his life work. It is to be regretted that 
Minnesota should so soon have been deprived of his service, 
for he died on August 27, 1852, little more than three years 
after his arrival in St. Paul. The Pioneer, however, was 
carried on; and its lineal descendant is still appearing under 
the title of the St. Paul Pioneer Press. 

At Cincinnati, Nathaniel McLean and John P. Owens 
were getting together an equipment with which to print the 
first Minnesota newspaper. They actually printed an issue 
of the Minnesota Register—some copies of which are 
dated April 7 and some April 27, 1849, both dates being 
prior to the date of Goodhue’s first issue— which appeared 
on April 28. The fly in the ointment, however, so far as 
their claim to priority is concerned, is that this first issue of 
the Register was printed in Ohio instead of in Minnesota. 
Yet the publishers even had the temerity to print the fol- 
lowing in this Ohio-produced issue: ‘“‘We have to con- 
gratulate ourselves on being the first to introduce a Printing 
Press, as well as the first to undertake the establishment of 
a paper in the new Territory of Minnesota.”"* The first 
issue to be printed on Minnesota soil appeared on July 14, 
1849. But this was even too late to be the second news- 
paper, for James Hughes, another Ohioan, arrived earlier 
with his press and began publication of the Minnesota 
Chronicle on May 31, 1849. 

The new papers that were competing with Goodhue were 
both Whig in their political affiliation. So the field being 
limited, these two organs of like political faith promptly 
and wisely combined on August 26, 1849, as the Minnesota 


* Minnesota Register, April 27, 1849. 
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Chronicle and Register. The nationally appointed gover- 
nor of the territory, Alexander Ramsey, was Whig in his 
political allegiance, so he favored the office of the Chronicle 
and Register in giving out any public printing over which 
he had jurisdiction. The first legislature, however, deter- 
mined to favor Goodhue. 

The motives behind the establishment of the press at the 
second Minnesota printing point were neither economic nor 
political. A missionary press, bought in 1849 with funds 
donated by students of Oberlin College and by some Ohio 
Sunday schools, was sent to Cass Lake in the wilderness of 
northern Minnesota with the Reverend Alonzo Barnard 
and others, missionaries to the Chippewa Indians.‘ Like 
the press which first worked on the soil of what is now 
Kansas, taken there in 1833 by Jotham Meeker, the Baptist 
printer-missionary, the Cass Lake press was devoted solely 
to the service of religion. The history of this press is still 
shrouded in obscurity, but we know that some printing was 
done with it in 1849. Barnard, “although previously en- 

“Since Cass Lake has not previously been regarded as the second Min- 
nesota printing point, it seems worth while to present herewith the 
authorities on which this statement is based. The financial record of the 
American Missionary Association, in the library of Oberlin College, con- 
tains the following item: “ April, June & August, 1849 Collected from 
Oberlin toward Printing Press for Cass Lake $14.75.” ‘“‘ We hope you 
will bring the printing press you spoke of with you,” wrote Mrs. Fred- 
erick Ayer, the wife of a missionary at Red Lake, to Barnard on Febru- 
ary 16, 1849. See American Missionary, 3:74 (July, 1849). The 
“Third Annual Report” of the American Missionary Association, which 
appears in the American Missionary, 4:5 (November, 1849), includes 


the following reference to Barnard and his press: 


Rev. Barnard and wife, after having spent nearly a year in a visit to the States, 
recruiting their health, and preparing and publishing books in the Ojibwa tongue to 
aid them in their future labor, have returned to this station [Cass Lake]. . . . Owing 
to the impossibility of finding printers who knew anything of the Ojibwa tongue, he, 
although previously entirely unacquainted with the business, was constrained by his 
desire to facilitate the work, to set the type himself. 


Late in 1850 it was reported that the Cass Lake missionaries “have a 
press, and print in Ojibue.” “In 1849, they received about $2,000, in- 
cluding the outfit and travelling expenses of five missionaries into that 
country, purchase of cattle, and farming implements for a new station, 
printing books, etc.,” according to J. P. Bardwell, a missionary stationed 
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tirely unacquainted with the business, was constrained by 
his desire to facilitate the work, to set the type himself,” as 
he could find no printers who knew anything of the Ojibway 
language. There is still extant a crudely printed little 
broadside, containing hymns in Ojibway, undoubtedly from 
the Cass Lake press. In 1852 the mission station was re- 
moved to a site now in North Dakota. The Barnard press 
eventually found its way to Fort Garry —the present city of 
Winnipeg in Manitoba — about 1855. 

The third printing point in Minnesota was St. Anthony, 
eight miles farther up the river than St. Paul. There El- 


at Red Lake. See American Missionary, 5:3, 19 (November, 1850; 
January, 1851). In the same magazine, 6: 37 (March, 1852), is the 
following reference: 

Mr. Barnard has got his printing press in operation, and has published a letter 
which he has sent to the Sabbath-Schools through whose kindness most of the fund 
expended in its purchase was raised. He has also printed in Ojibue a little book of 
one hundred and four pages, which he thinks will be a great help to missionaries who 
wish to learn the Ojibue. 

According to the American Missionary Association’s Sixth Annual Re- 
port, 1852, p. 29: 

Mr. Barnard has got his printing press in operation, purchased by funds contributed 
mostly by Sunday-schools, and has printed in Ojibue a little book of one hundred and 
four pages, which he thinks will be of great advantage to missionaries learning the 
language. 

The Reverend Frank H. Fester, writing of the “ Oberlin Ojibway 
Mission” in the Ohio Church Historical Society, Papers, 1891, vol. 2, 
p. 24, relates that “the New Testament was translated, some spelling 
books were prepared, a few readers, a ‘Peep of Day’, a hymn book. 
Some considerable study was devoted to the language by the mission- 
aries, but nothing has been published.” The Cass Lake press is described 
as a “complete portable printing press . .. of unique pattern, with 
frame and legs of wrought iron . . . one of several that had been built 
as compact as possible, and designed for use on shipboard on a trip 
around the world,” by James P. Schell, in a volume entitled In the Ojib- 
way Country, a Story of the Early Missions on the Minnesota Frontier, 
137 (Walhalla, North Dakota, 1911). 

The writer was supplied with these references through the courtesy 
of Miss Mary C. Venn, reference librarian of the Oberlin College Li- 
brary. All the works cited are in that library. 

*A copy of this broadside was placed at the disposal of the writer by 
the Reverend James P. Schell of Waterbury, Connecticut, who knew 
Barnard personally. He has in his possession two copies of this sheet, 
which is printed on one side of a reddish paper. They are the only 
known surviving specimens of printing produced on the press at Cass 


Lake. 
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THE HEAVENLY WORLD. ISILPEMING rsa DUNUK EWIN 
1 We shall gain the heavenly worl! 1 ’Sh pe ming ke guh e shah min 
By and by, by and by ; Pah ne mah, pah ne mah; 
We shall gain the heavenly world "Sh pe ming ke guhe zhah min 
By and by.-- Pah ne muh.-- 
nef--Ride on King Jesus, Oh, ride-on, Muh jabo kin Je sus, Ob, mab jah, 
We ’re on our jouruey howe. Niv dun e ke wa min. 
2 We shall puss those pearly gates 2 9 da nahng pin de ga yung 
By and by, by and by ; Pah ne mah, pab ne mub 
We shall pass those pearly gates O da nahog pio de ga yung 
By and by.-- Pah ne muh.-- 
3 We shall walk the golden streets 3 E wah puh bah.mo sa yung 
By and by, by and by: Pah 1:c mah, pah ne mab ; 
We shall walk the golden street» E aah puh bab mo sa yang 
By and by oo Pah ne muh.-- 
4 We shall sing redeeming love 4 Ke guh nuh guh mo min dush 
By and by, by and by , Pubne mah, pah ne mab ; 
We shall sing redeeming love Ke guh nub guh mo min dush 
By and by.-- Peh ne-mah.-- 
5 We shall strike the golden harp 6 Che mud wa ze ga yung dush 
By and by, by and by; Pah ne mah, puh ne mah ; 
We shall strike the golden harps Che mud wa xe ga yurg dush 
By and by.-- Pah ve mah.-- 
© We shall see Him as He is ( Ke guh wan bum ah nahn dash 
By and by, by and by ; Pah ne inah, puh ne mab ; 
We shall see Lim as He is Ke guh wau bum ah nabn dush 
By and by.-- Pab ue mah.-- 
7 We shall meet to part no more 7 Che wuh quasi ko dah tegung 
‘ By and by, by and by : Bah ne mah pah ne mah : 
We shall meet to part no more Che auh quash lo dah te yung 
By and by.-- Bah ne mah.-- 
REDUCED FACSIMILE OF A BROADSIDE PRINTED BY BARNARD AT 


Cass LAKE 


mer Tyler, a tailor, and Isaac Atwater, a young attorney, 
joined forces to open a printing establishment and under- 
took to make St. Anthony better known through the columns 
of the St. Anthony Express, which began publication on 
May 31, 1851. 

The fourth location at which printing was undertaken in 
Minnesota was as unusual as the second. It was Fort Rip- 
ley, an army post on the west bank of the Mississippi a little 
below the mouth of the Crow Wing River. There the mis- 
sion of the press, such as it was, seems to have been to dispel 
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the ennui of army life at an isolated post. In August, 1854, 
some soldiers began to issue a little paper called the Bomb 
Shell. The Minnesota Democrat of St. Paul, in its issue 
of August 23, 1854, acknowledged receipt of its first (and 
perhaps only) issue and described it:* 

Its contents are lively, and entertaining but it is not on that ac- 
count only, we desire to see “ Bomb Shell” succeed. To the eyes, it 
is an uncouth, ill-printed, muddy-looking sheet, and every letter in it 
is larger than those in a child’s Primer — but all these drawbacks are 
more than compensated for, by the knowledge that all the letters and 
furniture used in setting up the paper, were made by one of the sol- 
diers in the Fort, his principal tool to work with, being a small pocket 
knife. Those who know how necessary it is to accurately square and 
level types, to make them serviceable at all, will readily agree with 
us that this is a wonderful exercise of skill, patience, and ingenuity. 

Within the limits of the present discussion it will not, 
unfortunately, be possible to give an account of the spread 
of printing throughout Minnesota, of the eagerness with 
which newspapers were received by the newly arrived resi- 
dents, nor of the notably meager returns reaped by the 
enthusiastic printers and publishers. A faint idea of the 
vigorous manner in which the press struck its roots into 
Minnesota soil may be gained from the statement that by 
the end of 1857, the year before the territory became a 
state, printing offices had been established in more than 
forty different towns and villages. This was, indeed, a 
lusty growth. 

The extent to which the printers of the frontier, who 
were always found among the earliest parties of settlers, 
contributed to the building of the great commonwealth 
which Minnesota is today can be guessed at but never accu- 
rately evaluated. That their contribution was a vital one, 
there is no doubt. It is fitting, therefore, that we should 
pay them today a meed of honor and recognition in tardy 

* This contemporary reference to the Bomb Shell was called to the 


writer’s attention by Mr. Arthur J. Larsen, head of the newspaper de- 
partment of the Minnesota Historical Society. 
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substitution for emoluments which, in their lifetimes, were 
conspicuous by absence. 

A French philosopher aptly said: ‘With twenty-six 
leaden soldiers I can conquer the world.” Truly, these pio- 
neer printers, with the aid of the lead soldiers in their type 
cases, pushed forward the cultural frontier, treading on the 
very heels of those who were breaking new trails to estab- 
lish the great economic empire of the Middle West. 

Dovucias C. McMurtrie 
Cuicaco, ILLINoIs 











THE TRANSITION OF A NEW-WORLD 
BOHEMIA! 


In the years immediately following the unsuccessful revo- 
lution of 1848, the Czechs were finding life in their native 
land under Austrian rule more and more unbearable. 
They were irked by political oppression, the economic status 
of the majority was deplorable, many chafed under the re- 
quirements imposed by military service and under the reli- 
gious intolerance of the government. After the Hussite 
wars of the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, the 
defeated remnants of Hus’s followers were driven into the 
mountainous districts of Bohemia and Moravia.? They 
might have been forced to submit to the Austrian rule of 
church and state if the Reformation under Luther had not 
again aroused them to a consciousness of their religious 
status. For more than a hundred years all their political 
and religious activities took place in secret under unremit- 
ting persecution. At the beginning of the fifties of the last 
century, after the hopes of the Czechs had once more been 
shattered, the United States immigration agents found fer- 
tile soil for propaganda among the members of the dissatis- 
fied sects of Hussites and Moravian Brethren. 

Wisconsin was then making strenuous efforts to attract 
settlers from northern and central Europe. Thousands of 
Germans were immigrating to the vicinity of Milwaukee, 
which became known as the German Athens. There they 
were joined by large groups of Protestant Czechs, who felt 


*A paper read at the afternoon session of the eighty-fifth annual 
meeting of the Minnesota Historical Society, held in the Historical 
Building, St. Paul, on January 8, 1934. Ed. 

*Robert I. Kutak, The Story of a Bohemian-American Village, 9 
(Louisville, 1933) ; Privodce po ceskych katolickych osadach v arcidiecesi 
St. Paulské, 189 (Chicago, 1910). Unless otherwise indicated, all works 
cited in this paper may be found in the library of the Minnesota His- 
torical Society. 
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a religious sympathy for the German Lutherans and were 
familiar with the German language. Many of the Czechs 
selected the towns of Racine or Caledonia on Lake Mich- 
igan as their first destination upon their arrival in the 
United States. For several years they led a hand-to-mouth 
existence. The report of free land farther west lured them 
on. On April 1, 1858, a little more than a month before 
Minnesota became a state, Vaclav KaSpar, Josef Maly, 
and Antonin Navratil left Racine with their families for 
McLeod County, Minnesota.* On the journey ox teams 
were used to convey the children and the most necessary 
household goods. The few roads were so poor that the 
caravan preferred to use the prairie beside them. Not until 
July 6 did the settlers reach their destination, and then only 
after experiencing many dangers and hardships. 

The homesteads that the Czech immigrants chose were 
in a thickly wooded area situated about five miles east of 
Hutchinson and ten miles north of Glencoe. Their first 
task was to clear enough land for gardens in order to raise 
their food supply. The rest of the land was cleared grad- 
ually. Jan Kaspar, a fourteen-year-old boy at the time that 
his father’s family arrived in McLeod County, tells of their 
bitter poverty during the first years. Several times the 
elder Kaspar walked the fifty-five miles to Minneapolis to 
seek employment and earn enough money to supply the most 
urgent needs of his family. Meanwhile the others toiled 
early and late, clearing the land and planting and harvest- 
ing what crops there were. 


*“ Ze zkuSenosti starsich osadniki Geskych vy Americe” in Amerikan: 
ndrodni kalendar, 1891, 188. This Czech-American almanac is pub- 
lished at Chicago. 

“Records of the claims made by the earliest Czech settlers in McLeod 
County are to be found in the “ Register of Declaratory Statements filed 
in the Land Office at Minneapolis,” 1855-1860, nos. 7705, 7706, 7707, 
8153, 8154, 8218, and 8219. This volume is among the archives of the 
sa ae Land Office in the custody of the Minnesota Historical 

ociety. 
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Glencoe and Hutchinson had been settled in 1855, but as 
trading places they were unimportant. Trips had to be 
made, usually by ox team, through forty miles of almost 
pathless forests to Carver, for there the nearest flour mill 
was located, and there the Czech settlers took their grain to 
be ground. They followed the beds of streams with 
wagons wherever possible, but they often found it necessary 
to unload and carry their produce through the woods and 
over swampy places. Because of danger from the Indians 
the settlers went heavily armed and sought protection in 
numbers. 

In 1859 the three Czech families already living in 
McLeod County were joined by those of Josef Vosmek, 
Josef Zicha, Antonin Nunvar, and Jan Vanous, all acquain- 
tances from Caledonia, where they had resided for several 
years after their arrival from Bohemia. Other settlers 
followed, taking homesteads close by in the present town- 
ship of Rich Valley. In the first town election in 1859 
thirteen votes were cast.® 

During the Sioux uprising of 1862 the village of Hutchin- 
son was partly destroyed and several persons met death at 
the hands of the Indians. The Czech families, now four- 
teen in number, were compelled to seek safety in an impro- 
vised stockade which they had built for themselves.* 
Within it they placed their personal property and live 
stock. All the men and boys were armed and the stockade 
was carefully guarded. The Indians kept circling it just 
out of gunshot, but hesitated to attack; and since the settlers 
were cautious also, they escaped with their lives. Most of 
their crops that year were left standing. Only the fields 

* Amerikan, 1891, 188. Six Czech families are listed in the manu- 
script population schedule of the census for Rich Valley Township, 
McLeod County, 1860, in the possession of the Minnesota Historical 
SW illiarn W. Folwell, 4 History of Minnesota, 2: 163 (St. Paul, 
1924); Amerikan, 1891, 189. 
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nearest the stockade were harvested, and those by men with 
guns at their sides. 

Jan KaSpar, among others, was drafted into service as a 
scout. The scouting parties consisted of groups of five or 
nine young men, well acquainted with the surrounding coun- 
try. Their duties consisted of tracking the Indians, watch- 
ing their movements, and warning the settlers whenever 
they were in danger. Their days and nights were filled 
with peril and discomfort, but they soon became as skillful 
in wood and nature craft as the Indians themselves. After 
the Indian troubles were over, the settlers were able to 
devote their time to cultivating the land. They increased 
rapidly in number, as they were followed by many fellow 
countrymen from eastern Wisconsin. 

Many of the settlers who arrived in the community be- 
tween 1870 and 1880 came directly from Bohemia and 
Moravia. Most of them were from such border towns as 
Policka, Litomysl, Chocen, Nové Mésto, and Teleci. Only 
a few were from southern Bohemia.’ As was the case with 
other foreign settlements, immigrants were generally at- 
tracted to localities that already were settled by a number 
of people of their own nationality. Often they followed 
relatives or friends. It is difficult to ascertain what part 
letters written by settlers to friends and kinsmen in the 
homeland played in inducing others to emigrate. That 
such letters were influential is indicated by the fact that 
relatives and acquaintances did join many of the earlier 
emigrants. Some used methods of their own in deciding 
where to settle. At least one of the pioneers of the McLeod 
County community applied to a steamship company in 
Bremen for information and help in making arrangements.*® 

"Privodce po ceskych katolickych osadach, 190. 

*A group of fourteen letters relating to the arrangements made by 
Jan Jerabek for transporting a group of Czech families from Moravia 


to America is in the Jerabek Papers in the possession of the Minnesota 
Historical Society. See Karesch and Stotsky to Jerabek, May 2, 1873, 
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Late arrivals in the settlement were unable to obtain claims 
of government land such as were taken by the first Czech 
settlers, so they purchased farms from the original Yankee 
homesteaders, many of whom were ready for other ventures 
on land farther west. The community was from the be- 
ginning, and still is, primarily agricultural. 

By 1874 a few houses had been built beside Silver Lake, 
from which the village later took its name. It was first 
known as Fremont. Theodore Mimms, originally of Ken- 
tucky, built and operated a general store and a sawmill 
there. In 1881 he sold his property to John Mimms, Jan 
Jerabek, and Jan Totusek, who codperated in laying out a 
town site. Together they conducted the mercantile business 
for three years, at the end of which time Mimms sold his 
share to the other two, who continued in partnership for 
three years more. After that they divided the stock and 
Totusek started a store of his own at the east end of the 
village.® Not until 1889 was a petition presented to the 
county commissioners to incorporate the village. An elec- 
tion was held in November of that year. The village is 
not listed in the 1890 census. Since then its population has 
increased slowly — 321 in 1900, 382 in 1910, 475 in 1920, 
and 477 in 1930. 

The first churches in the McLeod County community 
were outgrowths of cemetery associations organized for the 
separate burial of the dead. In 1867 the Catholic Czechs 
established a cemetery at Bear Creek, four miles south of 
the present site of Silver Lake. Seven years later, in 1874, 
a Catholic church was built, chiefly through the interest of 
the Vosmek, Zicha, Josef Kucera, and Josef Popelka fami- 


to April 22, 1874; Anton Borovec to Jerabek, December 17, 1873; Jan 
Nunvai to Jerabek, April 1, 24, 29, 1874. 

* Silver Lake Leader, December 30, 1922; Franklyn Curtiss-Wedge, 
History of McLeod County, 433 (Chicago, 1917). Silver Lake appears 
as Fremont in the manuscript population schedule of the McLeod County 
census for 1860. 
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lies. At first missionary priests served the parish. In 
1879, with the help of the Czechs, the Poles, who settled 
in the community in large numbers after 1870, erected a 
church in what is today the village of Silver Lake. From 
1880 to 1894 Polish priests served the Bear Creek church.*° 
In 1894 the Reverend Frantisek Jiranek, a Bohemian priest 
in charge of the Polish church, took steps toward organiz- 
ing a Czech congregation in the village. The county and 
church records name him and Archbishop Ireland, Louis E. 
Caillet, Josef Popelka, and Frantisek Navratil as founders 
of the Church of St. Joseph on April 6, 1895. The Rever- 
end Jaroslav Cermak assumed charge of the parish at 
Christmas, 1895. Under his leadership the congregation 
built a church in the following year, and later a parsonage. 
Few of his parishioners lived in the village proper, most of 
them going to church a distance of two to nine miles or 
more. Father Cermak served from 1895 to 1906, when 
he exchanged pastorates with the Reverend Frantisek Tichy 
of New Prague. The latter was elevated to the rank of 
domestic prelate with title of monsignor in 1913 and he 
ministered to the parish till his death in 1925. A new 
parish house was built in 1925 and a parochial school, cost- 
ing $35,000, was erected five years later." 

The McLeod County settlement has a larger proportion 
of Protestants than is usual in Bohemian colonies. Many 
of these people are descendants of the Moravian Breth- 
ern.'* As early as 1871 the Protestants began meeting at 

” Privodce po ceskych katolickych osadach, 194. 

™ Jan Habenicht, Déjiny cechiv americkych, 401 (St. Louis, 1910) ; 
Silver Lake Leader, June 14, 1930. 

* Roman Catholicism was the state religion in Austria and was forced 
upon the Bohemians from the time of the defeat of the Hussites at White 
Mountain in 1620 until the World War. Protestantism was nearly 
stamped out in Bohemia. Hundreds of Hus’s adherents went into per- 
manent exile or were forced into the mountain fastnesses, where they 
became the forebears of the Moravian Brethren. For information 


about this sect, see Briéve &F fidéle exposition de l’origine, de la doctrine, 
des constitutions, usages et ceremonies ecclesiastiques . . . des Fréres de 
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various homes for worship. As they were unable to obtain 
the services of a minister for several years, they had to rely 
upon volunteers from their own number to read sermons 
and lead the singing and prayer. The first minister to 
preach to them was the Reverend Fridrich Emty, a Ger- 
man, who visited Silver Lake in 1874 and spoke through an 
interpreter.'* The people were not satisfied, however; 
they wanted a pastor who could speak to them in their own 
language. Eventually their desire was satisfied through 
the ministration of the Reverend Frantisek Kun, a mis- 
sionary pastor from Western, lowa, whose influence upon 
the Protestant Czechs of the Middle West was outstanding. 

There was at that time a dearth of Protestant Czech 
ministers. Because of continued persecution of Protestants 
in Bohemia, ministers of that faith had almost entirely dis- 
appeared there, and the few Protestant parishes that existed 
after the Act of Tolerance of 1781 were compelled to seek 
their religious leaders in Hungary. As the Czechs had 
fought for religious freedom in central Europe for cen- 
turies, the Hungarian Protestants had a kindly feeling 
toward them and for many years furnished them with minis- 
ters from their own ranks. Kun was a descendant of Hun- 
garian pastors living in Moravia, where he was born in 
1825. After obtaining a good classical and theological 
Bohéme & de Moravie ({[Amsterdam?], 1758). A resumé of the religious 
situation in Bohemia is given in Will S. Monroe, Bohemia and the Cechs, 
210-232 (Boston, 1918). Immigrants in the nineteenth century were 
prone to drop religious affiliations upon arriving in the United States, 
particularly if they settled in the cities. Those living in rural sections 
more often adhered to the religious faith into which they had been born, 
as was the case with the settlers at Silver Lake. For a discussion of 
these tendencies, see Edward A. Steiner, “ The Bohemian in America,” 
in The Outlook, 73: 968-972 (April 25, 1903). 

*Vilém Siller, Vaclav Pricha, and R. M. De Castello, compilers, 
Pamatnik éeskych evanjelickych cirkvi ve Spojenych Statech, 121 (Chi- 
cago, 1900). A copy of this book is in the possession of the writer. 
See also Nase Prace, vol. 1, no. 2, p. 5 (December, 1926). This pub- 


lication is the official organ of the Czech Central West Presbytery and 
Evangelical Union. 
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education, he was ordained into the ministry in 1849. He 
completed six years of service as vicar at Miroslava, and 
then emigrated in 1856 to the United States, where he set- 
tled on a farm in Tama County, Iowa. For three and a 
half years he cultivated the soil, enduring the hardships of 
the pioneer in a sparsely settled region. The first time 
Kun conducted religious services in the lowa community, he 
faced a congregation of Czech, German, and American 
neighbors in the shade of a clump of trees. After 1859 he 
was frequently invited to preach. He spoke in Czech, 
German, or English, as the occasion demanded; sometimes 
he preached in the open air; at times he walked as many as 
sixty miles to reach his congregation. In 1860, at the 
earnest behest of six Protestant Czech families living at 
Western, near Ely, Kun settled among them and became 
their minister at a salary of sixty dollars a year. To sup- 
port his family, he farmed during the day, spending his 
evenings in the preparation of his sermons. In 1867, when 
the number of Czech families in the community had in- 
creased considerably, they built their own church. In addi- 
tion to his pastoral duties, Kun served for two years as 
professor of classical languages and literature at Western 
College. In 1874, with the help of a Methodist minister, 
P. H. Fairall, he began the publication of a periodical, 
Hlas Pravdy. A little later he published Véstnik, “a peri- 
odical devoted to the Evangelical people of Czech language 
in the United States of North America.” Both publica- 
tions were soon suspended because of financial difficulties. 
Their purpose was to counteract the influence of older 
Czech-American periodicals of atheistic tendencies."* 


“Siller, Pricha, and De Castello, Pamdtnik Zeskych evanjelickych 
cirkvi, 20, 116; Josef F. Kun, Vérny sluzebnik: zivotopis a néktera 
kdzadni xesnulého Dist. P. Frantiska Kina, fardre Ev. Ref. Cirkve u 
Western, Iowa, U. 8. A., 5-12 (Cedar Rapids, 1895). A copy of the 
latter book is owned by the Reverend Francis Pokorny of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 
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By 1874 Protestant Czechs living in widely scattered 
communities in Iowa, Minnesota, Dakota, Nebraska, and 
Kansas were calling upon Kun for his services. He visited 
each community annually, administering the sacraments; 
performing the rites of baptism, marriage, and confirma- 
tion; urging the people to build churches; and preparing the 
way for congregations with ministers of their own. Ten 
churches in these states were eventually dedicated by him.’® 

Kun visited the Silver Lake community in January, 1876, 
and, at the home of TotuSek, preached to the assembled 
Protestants for the first time in Bohemian. He baptized 
many children, administered the rites of confirmation to 
several adults, and consecrated the cemetery, which had 
been in use since 1873. Through his influence, on February 
20 of the same year, the Czech Evangelical Reformed 
Church was organized. The members decided to hold 
Sunday services at the homes of TotuSek and Josef Havlis 
in alternate months. In the following July, fourteen acres 
of land were purchased from Josef Kastanek for $425 in 
what is now the village of Silver Lake. Several years were 
required to pay off the debt, for there was dissension among 
the members of the congregation and many of them were 
facing economic difficulties as a result of the grasshopper 
invasion of 1877. In the meantime a Sunday school was 
organized and carried on under the leadership of TotuSek 
and later of Jerabek. '* 

A church building was begun in 1881. It was dedicated 
on June 19 by Kun, then making one of his annual visits to 
Silver Lake. During the rest of the year the church work 
was divided and carried on regularly by the members of the 
congregation. The need for a regular pastor became more 
and more urgent and in 1884 an unsuccessful attempt was 

* Kin, Vérny sluzebnik, 10. 


* Siller, Pricha, and De Castello, Pamatnik ceskjch evanjelickych 
cirkvi, 120-122. 
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made to obtain one from a missionary institute in Switzer- 
land, where several Czech students were being prepared for 
the ministry. In 1887 the Reverend Henry A. Schauffler 
of Cleveland, Ohio, at the church’s request, sent Jan Pricha, 
a student in the Slavic division of the theological seminary 
at Oberlin College, to Silver Lake. He conducted services 
from August 12 to October 14, after which he took charge 
of the Czech Congregational parish in St. Paul and visited 
Silver Lake every fourth Sunday. In 1889 he left Min- 
nesota and for a time thereafter the Silver Lake church 
was served by various visiting pastors and theological stu- 
dents.?” 

Dissension arose among members over the choice of a 
minister. A minority favored the calling of Priacha, but 
he was rejected at a meeting held on June 16, 1891, and a 
short time later the Reverend Frantisek Pokorny, who was 
just completing his studies at Union Theological Seminary 
in New York, was elected. He accepted the call and was 
installed in the autumn. This was the occasion for the last 
visit to Silver Lake of the beloved Pastor Kun, who died 
two years later. A manse was built in 1892 and the church 
prospered. 

Those who favored the calling of Pricha decided to 
separate and organize their own church. In the spring of 
1891 they met at the home of Josef Dvorak for a Sunday 
morning service. Twelve hundred dollars was pledged, 
Dvorak donated a lot, and a committee was elected to con- 
sider the problem of building a church. A congregation 
was organized as the Free Reformed Church with fifty- 
seven members. In the fall, a church was built; and Pricha 
was called as its pastor and ordained. Since he had not 
completed his seminary work, he asked leave to return to 
Oberlin for that purpose. The Reverend Filip Reitinger, 


*Siller, Pricha, and De Castello, Pamdtnik Zeskjch evanjelickych 
cirkvi, 123. 
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who was elected to substitute for Pricha, became the per- 
manent pastor when the latter accepted a position in Cleve- 
land. 

In 1892 Frantisek Korista donated land for a cemetery 
and the church bought a site for a parsonage, which was 
erected for $1,100. Of this amount $250 was raised by 
the members of the church, and a like amount was borrowed 
from the Congregational Building Society. The Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society was asked for help in pay- 
ing the pastor’s salary. By 1899 the debts had been paid 
and the church had a hundred members. Until 1898 it had 
no official connection with any denomination, but in that 
year it sent a delegate to the Congregational conference and 
asked for entrance. The request was granted. During 
eight months of the year the pastor conducted a school each 
Saturday morning for training children in religion and teach- 
ing them the Czech language. There was Bible study 
weekly for the adults. In 1900 the church raised $1,107, 
of which $530 was for its own work and $577 for missions. 
Both Protestant congregations have erected new church 
buildings —the Evangelical Reformed Church, whose min- 
ister is affiliated with the Presbyterian Synod, in 1905; and 
the Congregational Church, in 1909.18 These churches 
have played an important part in the life of the Silver Lake 
community. At one time they furnished practically the 
only social contacts for many farmers and their families, 
giving them an opportunity to visit with one another after 
church services and other meetings. 

Until 1893 the only educational facilities available for 
children of the community were the rural schools. District 
number 38, which had its building not far from the village 
limits, served the town children. It became an independent 
district in 1893, when a four-room schoolhouse was built on 


*Siller, Pricha, and De Castello, Pamdtnik éeskjch evanjelickych 
cirkvi, 214-216. 
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the lake shore within the village. Lawrence Moriarty was 
the teacher of the upper grades and principal during the 
opening year. It remained for a woman, Mathilda V. 
Bailiff, principal from 1911 to 1914, to agitate for and 
introduce a high-school department. Until 1912 the young 
people of the community who wished to continue their 
schooling beyond the elementary grades were compelled to 
do so in neighboring towns. For many years a large Silver 
Lake contingent attended the Hutchinson High School. 

The first class to graduate from the Silver Lake High 
School, in June, 1914, consisted of five members, all of 
whom had done two years’ work in other schools. From 
1914 to 1925 the number of high-school instructors in- 
creased from one to four, and the enrollment grew corre- 
spondingly. A large percentage of the graduates of this 
school and of schools in the surrounding rural sections have 
pursued their educations further by attending institutions 
of higher learning or vocational schools. The majority 
have selected the state university, Macalester College, or 
state teachers’ colleges. In some ways this has been a dis- 
tinct loss to the community, for few of these students have 
returned to the town to make their homes. Several native 
sons of the community deserve special mention for intel- 
lectual achievements. Among them are the Zeleny broth- 
ers, Anthony, John, and Charles. The first two are physi- 
cists on the faculties of the University of Minnesota and 
Yale University, respectively; the third is a zodlogist at the 
University of Illinois. There is also a young theologian, 
Father Rudolph G. Bandas of St. Paul Seminary, who has 
published several books in his field. 

While the high-school department of the Silver Lake 
school has prospered, enrollment in the elementary grades 
has declined steadily. In 1922 the Polish Catholic Church 
of St. Adalbert built a new parochial school. This is op- 
erated by the Sisters of Notre Dame and has an average 
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enrollment of over a hundred. The erection of a school by 
the Bohemian Catholic Church of St. Joseph in 1930 caused 
a further decrease in the public school enrollment. 

The first generation of Czech settlers adhered to the 
language, habits, and customs of their native land, mingling 
but little with their neighbors of other nationalities. Their 
solidarity was such that men and women who came to the 
community fifty and sixty years ago have never been obliged 
to learn English in order to transact business or have social 
intercourse. They have had their own churches, libraries, 
and organizations; have read Czech newspapers; and Czech 
tradespeople have supplied all their material needs. With 
the education of the second generation in the public schools, 
a bilingual group has developed. Although its members 
have discarded many of the picturesque customs of their 
forebears and have adopted those of Americans, they have 
preserved enough Czech traditions to serve as a connecting 
link between their parents and the third generation, now 
upon the scene. 

Until about 1914 the Bohemian language was in general 
use on the public school playground. A large number of 
children entered school without knowing English, and the 
task of the American-born teacher who was compelled to 
instruct a roomful of beginners was not easy. Persistent 
campaigns by the teachers have made the use of English 
fairly general, and one now rarely hears Czech spoken by 
the school children. It is used today chiefly by some of the 
older citizens and in part of the church services. Modes of 
dress are also changing. The kerchiefs formerly worn by 
women in place of hats and the large imported shawls once 
used instead of coats have almost disappeared. 

In the early years the Silver Lake Czechs observed a 
large number of church holidays. The Catholics had spe- 
cial services on many saints’ days and the Protestants kept 
a few, including St. Stephen’s Day— December 26 —and 
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Ascension Day. A curious custom was connected with the 
observance of Easter Monday. The boys, each with a whip 
and basket, called on the girls for the purpose of collecting 
colored Easter eggs. The whip was brought along to be 
used in case the girls proved reluctant to contribute to the 
collection. 

Other customs have been transplanted. Until recently 
newly married couples were as a rule dowered with feather 
beds, which were in common use as bed coverings. In Bo- 
hemia the family’s wealth had been computed by the number 
of feather beds it possessed. Many immigrants preferred 
to bring these treasures with them rather than other per- 
sonal belongings. With the passing popularity of feather 
beds has gone the need for feather-stripping bees, which at 
one time were important as entertainments, with the singing 
of Czech folk songs to enliven the hours of the workers. 

Like other nationalities, the Czechs have their own pe- 
culiar dishes. The best-known is a pastry called koldée. 
There are others, such as bramborovi knedliki, a potato 
dumpling; apple strudl; fleky, similar to noodles; jitrnice, 
a pork sausage; jelita, a blood sausage; two fried pastries, 
taiky and krehutiny; and trpalky. The latter is made of 
mashed potatoes flavored with melted butter, ground poppy 
seed, and sugar. The use of poppy seed is common, and 
one can see large beds of poppies in Silver Lake garden 
plots and fields every summer. 

Amateur theatricals and music play a large part in the 
recreational life of the community. Several times each year 
Czech plays are produced by casts made up either of local 
residents or of amateur actors from the Bohemian com- 
munities of Hopkins or St. Paul. The Komensky Klub, 
a former Czech student organization at the University of 
Minnesota, frequently offered programs of plays, debates, 
or music at Silver Lake. For many years the village has 
had an amateur band that is known throughout southern 
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Minnesota for its concert work. Under the direction of 
Frank J. Kolar it attained the distinction of winning the 
American Legion state band tournament in 1922, and for 
several years it won first place in district band tournaments. 
The citizens of the village are intensely proud of this or- 
ganization and contribute liberally in time and money 
toward its support. They collect voluntary subscriptions, 
give programs, carnivals, and sales, and assess a tax for the 
benefit of the band. 

Other cultural activities have been carried on by various 
organizations. The Bohemian Reading and Educational 
Society, which was founded in 1876, has its own building 
half way between Silver Lake and Hutchinson.’® There 
the members hold meetings, give dances, conduct summer 
schools for the teaching of Czech to their children, and 
maintain a library of more than seven hundred volumes in 
Czech in the fields of history, politics, literature, and phil- 
osophy. Sokol gymnastic club meetings were also held 
there from 1924 to 1928. This club has been suspended 
because of lack of interest among the younger members.”° 
The Presbyterian church has a library of some five hundred 
volumes, about half of which are in Czech. Several lodges, 
a commercial club, branches of the Red Cross, American 
Legion, American Legion Auxiliary, and organizations con- 
nected with the various churches play a part in the social life 
of the community and the promotion of its many civic enter- 
prises. Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, Girl Scouts, and a 
Parent-Teacher Association have been active at different 
times. For several seasons the community supported Chau- 
tauqua and lyceum courses. Since 1920 it has held an an- 
nual community fair. 

During the World War the people of the settlement, 
along with other Bohemian groups in the United States, 


* Habenicht, Déjiny éechtiiv americkych, 414. 
” Silver Lake Leader, July 14, 1928. 
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worked actively for the independence of their native land. 
As early as July, 1915, when the Protestants celebrated the 
five-hundredth anniversary of the martyrdom of John Hus, 
hopes for the freedom of Bohemia were expressed. In 
1917 several meetings were held to promote the work of 
such agitators as Vojta Benes, who delivered a lecture at 
Silver Lake in July, and Lieutenant Antonin Holy of the 
Czechoslovak army. The latter spoke there in August, 
1918. In October, 1917, a branch of the Bohemian Na- 
tional Alliance was organized at Silver Lake, a telegram 
was sent to President Wilson indorsing the break of the 
United States with Austria-Hungary, and $2,266 was col- 
lected to help to establish the new republic of Czecho- 
slovakia. Dr. Josef Krenek, a pastor of the Silver Lake 
Presbyterian church, spoke in many Czech communities of 
the Middle West on behalf of the movement. For this 
service the Czechoslovak government, through its consul in 
St. Paul, awarded Krenek a medal in 1928. 

The material progress of the village has kept pace with 
that of other towns of its size. The Silver Lake Leader 
has been published weekly since 1901 under the editorship 
of W.O. Merrill. A village hall was built in 1909 at a cost 
of $10,800. The same year an electric power plant was 
installed by the Silver Lake Milling Company. This was 
taken over by the Northern States Power Company in 1916. 
Five thousand dollars in bonds was voted for an addition to 
the public school building and a park site was purchased for 
$1,600 in 1912. The same year saw the installment of a 
telephone exchange. 

From 1887 to 1915 Silver Lake received its only railway 
service from a branch line of the Great Northern Railroad, 
which had a station nearly two miles from the village. The 
situation was much improved by the building of the Electric 
Short Line, now the Minnesota Western, in 1915. In the 
following year a water works system was completed. A 
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band stand was built in the park in 1921 and $50,000 in 
bonds was voted for a new public school building. In 1923 
the building of the Short Cut Trail from Minneapolis im- 
proved highway communication. The American Legion 
purchased an addition to the park in 1928 and presented it 
to the village. 

The last two generations have seen many changes in the 
Bohemian settlement of McLeod County. As in other 
immigrant colonies, the ways of the Old World have given 
place to those of the New in nearly all the ordinary routine 
of living. Fifteen years ago a homesick young Czech who 
was studying the methods of the Young Men's Christian 
Association in Minneapolis could still allude to Silver Lake 
after a brief visit as “little Prague.’’ But with the gradual 
disappearance of the pioneer settlers little remains to dis- 
tinguish it from other small villages and farming districts of 
southeastern Minnesota. 

EsTHER JERABEK 
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BUILDING THE FRONTIER HOME! 


Pioneers who constructed dwelling places in Minnesota 
Territory found their models in the homes of missionaries 
and fur traders who had preceded them in the region. 
Frequent descriptions of the work of cabin-building are re- 
corded in letters and memoirs of missionaries. The en- 
thusiasm of these early comers for their missions was not 
always coupled with training in the work of the frontier, 
and their homes were not as large and comfortable as those 
built during the fifties. Gideon and Samuel Pond, Presby- 
terian missionaries from New England, built a small cabin 
on the shore of Lake Calhoun in 1834. They laboriously 
peeled the bark from logs selected for the walls, to discover 
later that this was unnecessary. Timbers taken from a 
tamarack grove in the vicinity supported the roof of bark. 
The interior, which was divided into two tiny rooms by a 
partition, measured twelve by fourteen feet. As the walls 
were only eight feet high, there was no room above for a 
loft.? 

Dr. Thomas S. Williamson and Alexander G. Huggins, 
missionaries at Lac qui Parle, in 1836 built an unusually 
large cabin by placing two logs end to end to form the length 
of each side. In 1839 they erected another log building to 
be used as a loom house, so their living quarters were not 
crowded by the equipment for weaving. Lucy M. Lewis, 
living at Leech Lake in 1844, where her husband was sta- 
tioned by the American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions, sketched the outline and plan of her cabin 

* This article is based upon a chapter in a master’s thesis on “ Frontier 
Homes and Home Management,” which was submitted at the University 
of Minnesota in 1933. Accounts of frontier housekeeping and frontier 
food from the same thesis appear in the issues of the magazine for Sep- 
tember and December, 1933. Ed. 

*S. R. Riggs, “ Sketch of Mr. Pond’s Life,” in Minnesota Historical 
Collections, 3: 359. 
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in a letter which she wrote at that time. There were two 
fairly large rooms in the cabin—the kitchen, which also 
served as a dining room, and the combined living room and 
bedroom. The interior “presents quite a comfortable as- 
pect,” writes Mrs. Lewis, “when we are all seated around 
a fire of pine notts by the light of which Sister J. and myself 
sew.” 

The range in technical skill and financial resources of set- 
tlers led to wide variation in the method of cabin construc- 
tion. A cabin built in St. Paul in 1842 might boast a shin- 
gled roof, while one erected nine years later in Mankato 
was roofed with bark, had a dirt floor, plastering of black 
loam, and a single opening that served both as a door and a 
window.* In building the walls of the cabin, uniformly 
shaped logs were chosen and laid on the ground in the order 
in which they were to be raised. Two logs were placed in 
parallel positions, and grooves were cut near each end. 
Cross logs, notched to fit the grooves or “saddles,” were 
placed upon the bottom logs to make the framework. Each 
successive layer was ‘“‘saddled’’ at the corners in this 
fashion; thus every log in the side was interlocked with 
those in the adjoining walls. Upper timbers often projected 
beyond the corners to some length, and household imple- 
ments or hides of animals were hung upon them. The logs 
were rolled into place on skids with hand spikes to a point 
as high as the builders could reach. Forked sticks and 
guide ropes were used to lift the higher logs into place. 
The logs, if well fitted, did not become loose when doors 
and windows were cut out. Before the gables were laid, 
hewed beams were placed across the framework to serve 


* Lucy M. Lewis to John Seward, December 17, 1844, Lewis Papers; 
Mary Kerlinger, “ Reminiscences,” 83, 95. The Minnesota Historical 
Society owns originals or copies of all the manuscripts used in the prep- 
aration of this paper. 

‘J. Fletcher Williams, History of the City of Saint Paul, 119 (Min- 
nesota Historical Collections, vol. 4) ; Thomas Hughes, History of Blue 
Earth County, 36 (Chicago, 1909). 








THe Lewis CaBin at Leech LAKE 
| From a sketch by Lucy M. Lewis, in a letter of 1844.] 
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THE SisLey House, Menpora, 1835 
[From a water-color painting by Mrs. Il. H. Armstrong. The Minnesota Historical 
Society owns the original, which was autographed by Sibley on April 13, 1888.] 





THe Sistey Home, Sr. PAUL, 1862 I 
[From J. G. Pyle, Picturesque St. Paul (1888).] 
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as rafters. The shorter logs were used for the gables. 
These were tapered off to give the proper slope to the roof. 
Some cabins were built with grooved corner posts, into 
which the logs were fitted. This was known as the French 
plan. The home of John R. Irvine in St. Paul in 1843 was 
built in this way. A cabin in which all the logs in the side 
walls were placed upright was mentioned by one settler, 
who called it an ‘“‘elm shack.”’ It was built in this manner, 
the writer explained, so that the Indians could not climb up 
on the walls.5 The cracks between the logs were usually 
filled with split wood, and plastered inside and out with a 
mixture of clay mortar and marsh hay. Mud plastering 
was common in the Scandinavian settlements. 

Roofing materials varied from rough dirt or straw to 
shingles. The cabin of rough logs near Traverse des Sioux 
in which the family of Alice Mendenhall George lived in 
1854 was roofed with shingles made by hand. A log house 
on a claim near Mankato was built without nails or sawed 
lumber. Its roof was made of small basswood logs split 
and hollowed out. The first row of logs was laid hollow 
side up, and the next rounded side up, with the side of each 
log fitting into the hollow center of the log in the row be- 
neath. Thus, the second row of logs closed up the gaps 
between the edges of the first. This “trough” roof formed 
good protection against rain, although it was not secure 
from cold. A “shake” roof resembled a shingled roof, for 
the “‘shakes’’ were split pieces of wood about an inch thick, 
six or eight inches wide, and three feet long. They were 
put on the roof in an overlapping fashion, and the lower 
ends were often arranged loosely so that they could be 
pushed back in fair weather to provide light and ventilation. 
A cabin built in the vicinity of the Blue Earth River in 1855 
had this type of roof. A log building on a claim near 
Wabasha Prairie was constructed with one wall higher than 


* Lucy L. W. Morris, ed., Old Rail Fence Corners, 202 (Austin, Min- 
nesota, 1914). 
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the other. The roof was laid on a slant between the two 
walls, thus forming the so-called “shanty” roof. The 
home of Julia K. S. Hibbard in East Prairie in 1856 was 
the only log cabin in the neighborhood with a shingled roof. 
Shingles were offered for sale in St. Paul throughout the 
territorial period, but many people could not afford to 
purchase them. One enterprising immigrant wrote to a 
friend in Chicago in 1855 asking him to learn the prices 
and kinds of desirable shingle machines, as he was consid- 
ering the construction of a shingle mill beside the Minnesota 
River. He commented that “ Immigrants without numbers 
are rushing to this region, and building materials of all kind 
are lacking everywhere.”’* 

~ Spaces for doors and windows were usually cut in the logs 
after the walls had been constructed. The doors custo- 
marily opened inward and were fastened from the inside by 
cross bars. If glass was used in the windows, the panes 
were small. A log house near Mankato had two windows, 
each with four glass panes measuring eight by ten inches.® 
Two windows, however, were considered a luxury, and 
many cabins had only one. The floor might be merely of 
earth well tramped and beaten. A clay floor well packed 
was not affected by water. A puncheon floor had the ad- 
vantage over either of these for comfort and warmth. 
This was made by splitting logs and covering the floor space 
with them, the rounded side buried in the earth, and the flat 
surface smoothed off so that each log touched its neighbor. 
After the logs settled somewhat, they became firm; if one 
piece settled unevenly, it was removed and rebedded. 


* Alice Mendenhall George, Story of My Childhood, 19 (Whittier, 
California, 1923); J. A. Kiester, History of Faribault County, 40 (Min- 
neapolis, 1896); Marshall T. Comstock, “ Early Reminiscences,” 15; 
Edward B. Drew, “ Pioneer Days in Minnesota,” 91. 

* Julia K. S. Hibbard, “ Reminiscences of Early Days, 1856-68,” p. 8; 
Conrad Peterson, “ Letters from Pioneer Days,” in Swedish Historical 
Society of America, Yearbook, 9: 91 (St. Paul, 1924). 

* Comstock, “ Early Reminiscences,” 16. 
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The fireplace in many cabins extended outside of the 
building. It was made of wood, lined with stone or clay to 
a height of four or five feet to protect it from the fire, and 
above that with a crib of sticks plastered inside with clay 
mortar. Stones formed a more satisfactory lining than 
mud and sticks, according to Sherman Hall, a missionary. 
Sometimes the fireplace was made of rolls of clay twenty 
inches long and four inches in diameter, placed on a frame- 
work of upright poles and cross sticks. Each layer of rolls 
was molded and rubbed together until the chimney was 
formed. Fireplaces were not always built in the cabins of 
the fifties, however, because cooking stoves with tin pipes 
were often brought along by the settlers, and these simpli- 
fied cooking and heating problems.° 

The time required to build a cabin depended largely 
upon the experience of the workers. In 1857 Benjamin 
Densmore worked with a group of men building cabins on 
town sites recently surveyed near Otter Tail Lake. His 
record for October 31, 1857, reads: ‘“‘The woods re- 
sounded to the blows from our axes as we wrought a rude 
cabin from the forest; heavy logs and a wet drizzling rain 
were no obstacle to our proceedings though we willingly 
acknowledged the disagreeableness of the latter. At night 
we had the body of the cabin complete, and material pre- 
pared for the roof.” Lewis Harrington worked for five 
successive days in building a cabin near Hutchinson in 1855. 
On the first day he cut and prepared the logs; on the next, 
he laid the walls and camped inside because the west wind 
was so cold. Chinking and daubing, and manufacturing 
the roof, the window, and the door took three days more.’® 

°A. E. Strand, ed., History of Swedish-Americans of Minnesota, 355 
(Chicago, 1910); Sherman Hall, “ Reminiscences of Missionary Life in 
the Northwest,” in New Era (Sauk Rapids), June 28, 1860. The news- 
papers used in the preparation of this article are in the collection of the 
Minnesota Historical Society. 


* Lewis Harrington Diary, December 9, 1855; Benjamin Densmore, 
“ Journal of an Expedition on the Frontier,” ante, 3: 197. 
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Not all the cabins built by the early settlers remained 
their permanent homes. Cabins were often torn down and 
reérected in different locations for family use or for stables. 
One Swedish immigrant in the Middle West in 1849 wrote 
that “new settlers build houses of logs like barns and put 
clay in the crevices and manage to get along until the soil is 
tilled and cattle is raised; afterwards they build for them- 
selves fine houses and plant gardens, but six or seven years 
are needed for that.” '! The development of the lumber 
industry made sawed wood available, if the settler had 
money to purchase it. The frame houses that gradually 
replaced log cabins in the little villages along the Mississippi 
and Minnesota rivers were marks of advancing prosperity. 

Throughout the territorial period log cabins were built in 
rural districts, although after 1851 their number decreased 
in St. Paul. Hastily constructed frame houses sheltered 
many immigrants. Log cabins were often disguised by cov- 
ering the exterior with siding. Many of the settlers who 
took up land in the new towns of the fifties lived in log 
cabins for years after this decade. In such places as 
Marine, Scandia Grove, Long Prairie, Winona, Northfield, 
and Rochester log cabins were used as dwellings long after 
they had virtually disappeared in St. Paul and St. An- 
thony.’? 

If the cabin was to be the permanent home of the family, 
it was adapted to the size of the group and many con- 
veniences were added. A cabin with one large room was 
constructed in Redwood Falls in 1864. Later in the same 
year rooms were added on three sides. By 1865 the cabin 
had been enlarged to a six-room house, which was occupied 
by three families. The accommodations furnished in the 


™ Staffan Staffanson to friends and relatives in Sweden, October 9, 
1849, in Minneapolis Journal, October 10, 1920. 

* Strand, Swedish-Americans of Minnesota, 406; P. P. Quist, “ Recol- 
lections of an Immigrant of 1865,” in Swedish-American Historical 
Bulletin, 4: 12 (September, 1931); Daily Post and Record (Rochester), 
February 25, 1916. 
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Front ELEVATION OF A House PLANNED BY 
BENJAMIN Densmore, 1854 


| From an original drawing in the possession of the Minnesota Historical Society 
A house built for Densmore’s father at Red Wing in 1857 was based on this and 
other drawings by the younger Densmore.] 
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cabin evidently depended more upon length of residence 
than upon the particular date of erection. 

As the amount of sawed lumber and of capital in the 
territory increased, carpenters, masons, and painters were 
attracted to the region. By the summer of 1851, according 
to John H. Stevens, there were represented in St. Anthony 
all the various artisans needed to complete a building from 
foundation to ridge. Dwelling houses in the process of 
erection in 1857 included “everything from the balloon 
shanty to the most costly brick and stone edifices.” Fre- 
quent references were made to the “balloon-frame”’ build- 
ings constructed in St. Paul to house the rapidly increasing 
groups of laborers. The “braced-frame” houses of the 
East were replaced on the frontier by houses built on a 
“balloon frame,” an inexpensive type of construction in 
which stability depended more upon exterior covering than 
upon the joints in the framework. This method of con- 
struction was popular in the Middle West during the last 
half of the nineteenth century.'® 

Building activity is suggested in one description of St. 
Anthony in 1853. “We see the pleasant, fresh-painted 
house of the villagers on the right hand: here a cottage, and 
there a substantial two-story house, and there again a cheap 
building, without cornice or ornament, peculiar to the 
west —a building which is neither a one-story nor a two- 
story house (detestable style of architecture) and piles of 
fresh sawed lumber.”’ A traveler in 1850 declared that 
“the rudeness, newness, and unfinished aspect of the place 
has not surprised nor alarmed me. On the contrary, the 
wonder is how so much has been done in so short a time, and 
so many comforts and conveniences provided for. 
There is an air of thriftiness, neatness, and goaheadative- 


* John H. Stevens, Personal Recollections of Minnesota and Its 
People, 118 (Minneapolis, 1890); Minnesota Pioneer (St. Paul), De- 
cember 18, 1851; August 4, 1857; William A. Radford, ed., Cyclopedia 
of Construction, 3: 17 (Chicago, 1909). 
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ness in the villages here.” Throughout the decade of the 
fifties the residential sections of St. Paul expanded. One 
observer commented in 1859 that there were “ more build- 
ings in erection than at any period during the ten years past; 
they are of more substantial character, and possess more 
architectural beauty. . . . The day of the ten foot balloon 
frame has passed; people now consult professional archi- 
tects . . . not following the uncultivated tastes of the mere 
wood butchers of former days.”’ '* 

Not all the materials for building were prepared in the 
territory, but the market was supplied by home industry as 
quickly as possible. Lime, for example, was brought from 
Prairie du Chien in 1851, but in 1855, although a scarcity 
was noted, the kilns at Shakopee were furnishing the St. 
Paul market with this much-desired article, sent by barge 
down the river. Window sashes and blinds were shipped 
from Galena in 1849. By 1857 J. V. Litchfield, carpenter, 
offered St. Cloud builders window frames in Gothic or cir- 
cular patterns with blinds to correspond.'® Barnes Shingle, 
Lath, and Clapboard Manufactory in St. Paul advertised in 
1850 that it was “ grinding logs into houses every day except 
Sundays.”” Although lumber for building was not abund- 
ant in the early years of the territory, by 1857 there were 
twelve mills and four lumber yards in operation in St. Paul, 
and several at St. Anthony and on the St. Croix. Shingles 
were advertised frequently, and experiments were made with 
a composition roofing which was reported to be both fire- 
proof and waterproof. Hardware stores carried stocks of 
“house trimmings” —locks, latches, bolts, bell pulls, door 
knockers, hinges, putty, glass, and shutters.’® 


“J. W. Bond, Minnesota and Its Resources, 93 (New York, 1853) ; 
H. W. Hamilton, Rural Sketches of Minnesota, 16 (Milan, Ohio, 1850) ; 
Pioneer, August 11, 1859. 

* Stevens, Personal Recollections, 118; Pioneer, April 14, 1855; St. 
Cloud Visiter, December 24, 1857. 

* Pioneer, October 10, November 28, 1850; October 9, 1851; May 23, 
1854; September 16, 1857; March 29, 1860. 
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Brickmakers ordinarily went to a new region with the 
first settlers. So it was in St. Paul, for brick vied with lum- 
ber in popularity. “Build of brick if you want a warm, 
substantial building suitable for our climate, and good as 
ever after forty years’ use,” advised D. F. Brawley, who 
sold brick for houses, chimneys, ovens, flues, hearths, and 
cisterns, in small or large lots. ‘If we are really going to 
build a city,’ Brawley continued, “we must use brick.” *” 
Gideon Pond built a house of brick near Bloomington in 
1856, leaving as an extension to it an old wooden house. 
Similar houses of brick and wood were common. Building 
ordinances encouraged the use of brick because there was 
less danger from fire than in poorly constructed frame 
houses. In 1850 regulations enumerated the various ways 
in which stove pipes might be passed through the roofs of 
houses. Brick, stone, or earthenware cylinders might be 
used to prevent the contact of pipes with combustible mate- 
rial. Several frame houses were destroyed by fire in the 
summer of 1859, and people were urged to exercise great 
caution in the fall when they put up their stoves.* 

Stone houses were erected by some pioneers, but these, 
like houses of brick, were more expensive than frame build- 
ings. A report of building operations in St. Paul in 1860 
indicates that of forty-two new houses, only seven were built 
of stone. The Henry H. Sibley house, built at Mendota 
in 1835, was the forerunner of the stone residences of Min- 
nesota territorial days. The locality surrounding Mendota 
furnished much of the building material for this home. 
Stone used in the exterior construction was quarried near 
the trading post. Laths were made from willow rushes 
cut along the banks of the Minnesota River, and an inner 
coat of plaster made of mud and clay from the river was 
used in most of the walls. 

An experiment with a type of stucco was announced in 


* Pioneer, August 30, 1849. 
* Pioneer, October 10, 1850; July 19, August 5, September 13, 1859. 
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1855—a ‘“‘newstyle house’’ was to be erected of gravel, 
stone, and mud mixed. The durability of this mixture was 
questioned, but it was hoped that its use would reduce the 
expense of building with material other than lumber. No 
reports as to the success of the trial are available.'® 

Comparisons of prices of building materials show consid- 
erable fluctuation for the period of the fifties. Brick at the 
kiln was worth six dollars and fifty cents a thousand in 1850, 
twelve dollars in 1856, and five dollars in 1860. Quota- 
tions of prices in 1851 show that lumber cost twelve dollars 
a thousand feet and shingles three dollars a thousand. 
Common foundation stone was valued at seventy-five cents 
a perch, and cut stone for window sills at fifty cents a foot. 
Lime was priced at a dollar and a quarter a barrel and sand 
at twelve and a half cents a load at the pit. In 1854 com- 
mon lumber was available at prices ranging from ten to 
fourteen dollars a thousand feet, flooring and siding at six- 
teen dollars, and shingles from two to three and a half 
dollars a thousand. In 1857 prices had risen to a much 
higher level, and flooring and siding cost twenty-eight dol- 
lars a thousand feet and shingles, six dollars for a thousand. 
Quotations for charges for laborers in the early fifties show 
that journeymen carpenters were paid salaries ranging from 
a dollar and a quarter to two dollars a day. The charge 
for renting a wagon and a team of horses to haul sand from 
the pits was three dollars and fifty cents a day.*° 

Building expenses for each house built in the various 
wards in St. Paul in 1860 were estimated in the Pioneer. 
These figures show that four houses were built during that 
year which were valued at six thousand dollars or more. 
These were all stone dwellings. Six ranged between 
three and six thousand dollars, and thirty were valued at 
between five hundred and three thousand dollars. A 

* Pioneer, April 7, 1855. 

* Bond, Minnesota and Its Resources, 137; Pioneer, July 4, 1850; 


January 29, 1852; November 25, 1860; Minnesota Democrat (St. Paul), 
July 29, 1851. 
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wooden, five-room house was advertised for sale for six 
hundred dollars in 1850. It was a story and a half high, 
was lathed and plastered, was equipped with flues for stoves, 
had a good stable and root house, water adjoined the lot, 
and a cooking stove was included with the property.*! 

High rentals were the subject of frequent complaint. 
The St. Anthony Express announced on November 5, 1853, 
that no house, however small, was available in the com- 
munity for less than seventy-five dollars a year. One-story 
buildings, with four rooms and with or without a cellar, 
pump, or cistern, rented for from twelve to sixteen dollars 
a month in St. Paul in 1851.7? 

“Many in this vicinity are expecting to build next sea- 
son,” announced the editor of the St. Anthony Express in 
1855. ‘While they will study to secure the most room 

. within doors, why not study to secure the utmost 
beauty without? Cannot some colors be chosen more 
agreeable than the everlasting white with green blinds?” 
Although the repetition may have been annoying, the color 
scheme as represented in individual houses was very attrac- 
tive. Abby Fuller Abbe, who came to St. Paul in that year, 
was pleasantly surprised to see two cottages standing to- 
gether, painted white with green blinds, inclosed with 
fences, and looking very civilized. The attractive home 
built in 1849 by E. N. Larpenteur on the road between the 
Falls of St. Anthony and St. Paul was white with green 
blinds.?* 

The influence of the Greek revival on architectural style 
was evidenced particularly in the pillars and porticoes that 
adorned some early homes. A brick house built for Wil- 
liam Banning in 1855 in St. Paul had a spacious portico in 


™ Pioneer, January 30, 1850; November 25, 1860. 

™ Bond, Minnesota and Its Resources, 138; Minnesota Democrat, July 
29, 1851. 

"St. Anthony Express, November 24, 1855; T. M. Newson, Pen 
Pictures of St. Paul, 163 (St. Paul, 1886); Abby Fuller Abbe, “ Account 
of Trip West in 1854,” Fuller Papers. 
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front, supported by Ionic columns. Corinthian pillars were 
used in a similar fashion on the home of Henry M. Rice in 
the same city. Where the buildings were made of stone or 
brick, the pure Greek influence was more marked. One of 
the best examples is the home of Alpheus Fuller, which was 
built in 1854 in St. Paul and is still standing on its original 
site. Its tall Doric columns, its square shape, and its flat 
roof are characteristic of the Greek temple model.** 

The heavy, wavy decoration of the gable ends of the 
roof, used on the home of William G. Le Duc in Hastings, 
is an exaggeration of Gothic detail common to the early 
Gothic revival. The pointed windows and tower entrance 
of this home are typical Gothic features. The Italian 
house, which preserved many of the details of the Greek 
type, but changed its square regularity, was growing in popu- 
larity in the late fifties. The home of Horace Thompson 
in St. Paul was of the irregular Italian villa style, “ built of 
dressed stone laid in ranges, with bold, rustic corners.” 
The flat roof was broken by gables over double windows in 
front, and by a tower directly in the center of the front. 
There were round arches between the pillars of the porch, 
which extended along the side and in front. There was a 
furnace in the cellar for heating the entire building, and it 
was equipped with gas and water from cellar to garret. 
The house was built by J. D. Pollock, an architect and con- 
tractor, at a cost of ten thousand dollars.*° 

In the fifties houses were frequently constructed with 
large observatories on the roofs. A sixteen-room house 
built between 1857 and 1860 was surmounted by a spacious 
observatory which would hold twenty or thirty people in- 
side, and as many more outside. The home occupied by 
John L. Merriam in St. Paul from 1862 to 1887 had an 
observatory with three windows in each side. Numerous 

* Pioneer, July 4, 1855. 


*T. F. Hamlin, American Spirit in Architecture, 153 (New Haven, 
1926) ; Pioneer, November 25, 1860. 
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chimneys in both the main section and the rear wing of this 
building indicate that a large number of fireplaces and 
stoves were needed to heat such an establishment. The 
Henry H. Sibley residence built in St. Paul in 1862, the 
William S. King farmhouse in Minneapolis, the Baron 
Frederick de Freudenreich home on the Stillwater stage 
road, and the Ignatius Donnelly home in Nininger were 
constructed with observatories. 

Houses varied in shape, but the T-shaped house was 
popular, since a rear wing was often added when more room 
was desired. Some houses were built with right, left, and 
back wings. Bay windows were frequently constructed to 
add a little space to a room, and to make a cheerful win- 
dow nook. The dwelling of W. H. Peckham in St. Paul 
boasted one in the parlor, one in the dining room, and one 
in the library.*° 

Domestic architecture on the frontier differed from that 
of older settlements in the East for a very short period of 
time. The unique characteristics of the pioneer home were 
developed only when construction materials common to east- 
ern builders were lacking and frontier substitutes had to be 
devised. With the increase in sawed lumber, shingles, 
glass, and other building supplies in Minnesota in the fifties, 
styles of architecture then popular in the East were repeated 
with little modification on the frontier. Examples of archi- 
tecture that represented prevailing standards in home 
construction in America could be found on the fringe of 
civilization. Some Minnesota pioneer homes have survived 
to the present time, and the attractive appearance that they 
still present suggests the practical and moderate character 
of much of the home-building on the frontier. 

EVADENE A. Burris 
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* Pioneer, November 25, 1860. 














RECENT PROGRESS OF THE MINNE- 
SOTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY? 


In the midst of the storm and turbulence of the last year 
both nation and state have given a large place to history 
and its meaning in contemporary life. The exposition at 
Chicago was in a sense a visual interpretation of a century 
of progress for America and the world. In Minnesota, a 
diamond jubilee stimulated wide interest in the state’s devel- 
opment during three-quarters of a century. 

The Minnesota Historical Society took the lead in plan- 
ning and promoting a state-wide observance of this seventy- 
fifth anniversary. The Governor gave official sanction and 
encouragement to the idea by issuing a proclamation desig- 
nating 1933 as Minnesota’s ‘Diamond Jubilee Year.” 
The society arranged a Statehood Day program, with Sena- 
tor Kellogg and Dean Ford among the speakers. It 
planned for the week of May 11 a series of programs from 
five radio broadcasting stations in the Northwest. It pub- 
lished a “‘ Diamond Jubilee Number”’ of MINNEsoTA His- 
TORY, including an interpretation of ‘The Heritage of 
Minnesota” by Governor Olson. It set up a committee of 
thirty which encouraged local historical societies, clubs, 
newspapers, business firms, and many different kinds of 
organizations to join in the celebration. It codperated with 
the department of education in drafting an anniversary pro- 
gram for the schools. It gave counsel in the preparation of a 
great pageant that was presented at Itasca State Park. 
It codéperated with the University of Minnesota in planning 
a special Diamond Jubilee convocation. It contributed 
largely to a Diamond Jubilee history of Minnesota pub- 


* This report on the activities of the Minnesota Historical Society in 
1933 was read at the afternoon session of the eighty-fifth annual meet- 
ing of the society, which was held in the Historical Building, St. Paul, 
on January 8. Ed. 
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lished by a St. Paul newspaper. Its staff members spoke at 
numerous meetings on the significance of the anniversary. 
That all these activities, centering about the history of the 
North Star State, have served to quicken interest in history 
and to promote understanding of the backgrounds of the 
present is certain. 

The eighty-fourth annual meeting, held on January 16, 
was marked by well-attended sessions and interesting dis- 
cussions and papers, including Professor Krey’s searching 
analysis of the role of ‘History in the Machine Age.” 
This address, after being published in our own magazine, 
was placed before the teachers of the entire country through 
the Historical Outlook of Philadelphia. The forwarding 
of the Diamond Jubilee took the place of the usual summer 
tour as a society project for stimulating state historical in- 
terest. In the fall a successful public meeting was held at 
which Professor Stephen Leacock delighted a large audi- 
ence with an address calling for critical revision in the 
historical treatment of a figure of the French régime, the 
Baron de Lahontan. 

The society's membership roll has begun to show the 
effects of the impact of hard times. Not a few of the 
members belong to professional groups for whom salary 
decreases coupled with the rise in the cost of living have 
made 1933 a very difficult period. As a result a consid- 
erable number have felt obliged temporarily to cancel their 
memberships. The society’s active membership a year ago 
was 1,473; today it is 1,385. During the year 66 new 
members have been enrolled and one reinstated, but this 
gain has been much more than offset by the deaths of 36 
members and the withdrawal of 119. Thus there has been 
a net loss of 88. The number of subscribing schools and 
libraries, which also have been passing through a very diff- 
cult period, has been reduced from 192 to 184; and the 
institutional membership remains at 28. An encouraging 
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aspect of the situation is that almost without exception those 
who have withdrawn have expressed keen regret at the 
necessity and have written hopefully of rejoining later. 
The mere fact that during this tumultuous year more than 
sixty new members have been enrolled shows that there are 
many people throughout the state who, if the matter of 
membership is put before them, will gladly join. The ac- 
tive codperation of the present members in reaching these 
people can contribute effectively to the continued stability 
of the society. 

A busy program of research and publication has been 
carried on during the year. The distribution of the second 
volume of Minnesota in the War with Germany has now 
been completed; and the second volume in the Narratives 
and Documents series has been put through the press for 
publication sometime in 1934. The latter, which will bear 
the title Crusader and Feminist, contains a series of letters 
written between 1858 and 1865 by Jane Grey Swisshelm, 
pioneer St. Cloud editor, lecturer, antislavery agitator, and 
advocate of woman’s rights. The volume should prove of 
wide interest for the light that it throws upon state and 
national conditions in a period of great events and for the 
picture that it discloses of the mind and personality of a 
remarkable American woman. It has been competently 
edited by the newspaper librarian, who has supplied it with 
a compact historical introduction and necessary explanatory 
notes. Various other editorial enterprises, looking toward 
possible future publication, are planned or are under way, 
conceived with emphasis upon lasting quality, utility to the 
state, and economy. The society, in its steadily growing 
collections, possesses priceless treasures of manuscripts and 
other documentary sources which can be drawn upon to illus- 
trate and to explain the forces that have made the great 
commonwealth of today. 

The quarterly magazine, MINNESOTA History, which 
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has now completed its fourteenth volume, furnishes a close 
bond between the society and its members, is much used in 
the schools and libraries of the state, and reaches an audi- 
ence far beyond the boundaries of Minnesota. In the four 
issues brought out in 1933 there were twenty-nine articles, 
notes, and documents, and some twenty book reviews, rep- 
resenting contributions from thirty-five scholars and writers, 
including Professor Leacock, Allan Nevins, Frances Dens- 
more, and August C. Krey. The content has been varied, 
with studies in such fields as the significance of history, the 
part played by newspapers in Minnesota life, frontier social 
conditions, the emergence of the state, church history, a 
pioneer artist, and critical discussions of moot questions. 
A much appreciated service of the magazine is its current 
reports on historical activities throughout the state and espe- 
cially its accounts of the work of county and municipal his- 
torical societies. 

Through the monthly Minnesota Historical News the 
society continues to supply the press of the state with brief 
historical articles and news items; and the quarterly Check 
List of Minnesota Public Documents has been issued regu- 
larly for the use of officials, librarians, and students. 

A fundamental task of the society is that of building up 
its collection of records of Minnesota’s history. It is a 
task that can be done successfully only by vigilance, hard 
work, and planning, and with that cordial codperation of 
the public that is a fruit of good will and of the wide his- 
torical interest aroused by the society's many-sided public 
activities. What is the record for 1933? Books added to 
the library, including newspaper volumes and accessioned 
pamphlets, numbered 2,556, sixty per cent of which came in 
as gifts, thirty-one per cent as purchases, and nine per cent 
as exchanges. The size of the library has been increased 
to 178,693 items. A noteworthy development was the 
generous action of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
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tion in deciding to make some additions each year to the 
genealogical collection, starting in 1933 with the purchase 
of seven books. Aan interesting gift was a group of some 
fifty volumes on the Robertson family and Scottish history, 
presented by Mr. Victor Robertson of the society’s execu- 
tive council. Among many other library accessions of 
interest may be mentioned a file of the rare Sauk Rapids 
Frontierman from 1855 to 1858; a German translation of 
Jonathan Carver's Travels, published at Hamburg in 1780; 
a number of early books relating to German immigration to 
America; a file of the Evangelical Review from 1849 to 
1860; and fifteen volumes of the Canadian Journal of In- 
dustry, Science, and Art from 1856 to 1878. Some 1,150 
periodicals and 530 daily and weekly newspapers were re- 
ceived regularly. 

Gifts of manuscripts include an orderly book kept in the 
French and Indian War on the Montreal campaign of 
1760; a diary kept in the middle forties by the noted 
Methodist circuit rider Chauncey Hobart; the autobiogra- 
phy of an Irishwoman who journeyed from Ireland to New 
Orleans in 1850, up the Mississippi to Galena, and, four 
years later, to Minnesota; the memoirs of a Caledonia pio- 
neer which include an interesting account of Indian and 
Civil War experiences; the papers of Jason C. Easton, a 
leading banker of southern Minnesota, covering the years 
from 1856 to 1901 and including six hundred letter books, 
ledgers, and other volumes, and a small mountain of corre- 
spondence; a notable addition to the Benjamin Densmore 
Papers; five scrapbooks kept from 1875 to 1922 by Charles 
M. Loring, leader in the public parks movement; the An- 
drew A. Veblen Papers, which are of special interest for 
the history of the Norwegian-American Jags and for the 
story of a brilliant middle-western family that included the 
famous economist Thorstein Veblen; additions to the papers 
of Senator Nelson; the correspondence accumulated by Gov- 
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ernor Preus while campaigning for a seat in the Senate in 
1923; and a detailed record of Stearns County in the World 
War. A deposit of extraordinary interest is the minute 
book of the first Granger organization in Minnesota, the 
North Star Grange of St. Paul, which was active from 1868 
to 1884. The society has continued to augment its records 
of institutions of various kinds by securing, among others, 
those of the Minnesota Women’s Suffrage Association, the 
Better Business Bureau of Minneapolis, the Minnesota 
Homeopathic Institute, and the Political Equality Club of 
Minneapolis. 

By means of photostats, films, and typewritten trans- 
cripts, many other historical records of special interest and 
value have been made available. These include more than 
seven hundred pages of documents in the French archives 
relating chiefly to the early French explorers and traders in 
the upper Northwest; some fifty documents in the Public 
Record Office in London relating to Radisson and Groseil- 
liers; a group of letters written by the noted explorer, 
Joseph N. Nicollet, from 1835 to 1842, the originals of 
which are in New York and Pennsylvania; a dozen or more 
letters — some of them written at Grand Portage — of the 
Catholic missionary Francis Pierz for the period from 1835 
to 1840, the originals of which are in Krainburg, Jugo- 
slavia ; eight letters of Henry H. Sibley secured from Michi- 
gan; the “ Journal of a Canoe Voyage from the Falls of St. 
Anthony to St. Louis” in 1848 by the noted panoramist 
Henry Lewis, the original of which is owned by a gentleman 
in Toronto; Minnesota letters written by Dr. Thomas S. 
Williamson, Indian missionary, the originals of which are 
in the archives of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions at Boston; a dozen letters written by 
Robert Haines as a member of the geological survey of the 
Northwest in the late forties; more than forty letters writ- 
ten by George W. Northrup from 1852 to 1864, including 
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reports on his experiences as a school teacher at Pembina; 
the schedules of the Minnesota census for 1857, the origi- 
nals of which are in the federal archives; numerous Minne- 
sota items culled from eastern newspapers in the fifties and 
sixties; and early installments of a group of some ten thou- 
sand pages of Minnesota letters in the American Home 
Missionary Society Papers at Chicago. The society con- 
tinues to receive calendar cards for data of Minnesota in- 
terest in the federal archives at Washington. 

The society has added 802 objects to its museum collec- 
tion, nearly double the number received last year. Of this 
almost bewildering array of historical, ethnological, numis- 
matic, and archeological items, only two or three can be 
mentioned here. The lumber camp collection has been aug- 
mented by some very interesting items; a plaster model of 
the Chippewa Indian statue that was dedicated at the site 
of the Old Crossing Treaty last summer has been received 
from the sculptor, Mr. Carl Mose; and the navy depart- 
ment, through the courtesy of Congressman Kvale, has pre- 
sented the brass bell of the Civil War battleship 
“Minnesota.” The picture collection has been increased 
by 1,947 items, bringing the total to 46,024, of which 
21,843 are portraits. There have been forty-five additions 
to the ‘“‘Men of Minnesota” collection sponsored by Lee 
Brothers of Minneapolis. More than two hundred slides 
have been added to the slide collection, which now numbers 
1,326. Two oil paintings of unsual interest have come to 
the society through the generous intervention of two mem- 
bers of the council. A view of the Mississippi at St. An- 
thony in 1852, painted by R. Sloan, is the gift of Mr. 
Everett H. Bailey of St. Paul; and a painting of the Missis- 
sippi near Red Wing, done in 1854 by George H. Durrie, 
is the gift of Mr. Jefferson Jones of Minneapolis. With 
the Durrie painting is a notebook containing clippings of 
letters written on a journey to Minnesota in 1854 by Colo- 
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nel James Babcock for the New Haven Palladium, of 
which he was the editor. 

The staff has been kept unusually busy by the routine 
work of accessioning, classifying, and cataloguing its grow- 
ing collections, coupled with rearrangements and expansion 
in the building and service to visitors and users of its re- 
sources. The newly occupied rooms on the main and sec- 
ond floors were greatly improved by covering the floors 
with linoleum and redecorating the walls; wall bookcases 
were installed in certain rooms; and some much needed fur- 
niture was added, chiefly tables, desks, reading stands, and 
chairs. A workroom on floor A was partitioned and put 
in working order; the first-floor museum exhibits were in- 
stalled and opened to the public; and the manuscript divi- 
sion was established in its new quarters on the second floor. 

In the library 2,797 items were catalogued, and 16,331 
cards were added to the various card index files; the bio- 
graphical index was enlarged by 1,235 entries, about twenty- 
five per cent more than last year; and there was considerable 
shifting and cleaning of books. Not a few enterprises, 
however, were slowed down because of curtailment of spe- 
cial services under the economy budget. The museum ar- 
ranged twenty-six special exhibits in addition to the society’s 
state fair display, which featured illuminated transparencies 
of early Minnesota scenes; sent out more loan exhibits than 
in any previous year, having on one day no less than twenty- 
five special exhibits on display in St. Paul store windows; 
cleaned nearly the entire picture collection; and handled the 
routine tasks of accessioning incoming materials. In the 
manuscript division emphasis has been placed upon arrang- 
ing special manuscript collections, calendaring the Sibley 
Papers, completing the inventory of personal papers, per- 
fecting new and improved methods of manuscript repair 
work, and experimenting with Leica photography and film 
slides to replace the photostat. Considerable new photo- 
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graphic equipment, including a Leica camera and projector, 
has been acquired, and the society has obtained film slides 
of a vast collection of Minnesota manuscripts in Chicago. 
We are pioneering in a very good cause, for the film method 
unquestionably has tremendous possibilities for historical 
work everywhere. 

A special historical society project involving a number of 
related tasks outside the regular staff routine is under way 
with the aid of eight workers allotted to the society by the 
Civil Works Administration. This project, newly launched, 
is at once affording relief to needy workers and forwarding 
enterprises of value to the society and the state, including 
the mounting of pictures, the preparation of a subject index 
for the picture collection, the completion of an index to the 
society's non-Minnesota newspapers, the cataloguing of the 
Torrance Collection, the transcribing of fading manuscripts 
and of diaries and letters that are on temporary deposit 
with the society, and similar tasks. 

Visitors to the museum during the year numbered 35,000 
as compared with about 25,000 last year. The number in- 
cludes some 6,000 persons who comprised 246 school classes 
and special groups. Decreases in the numbers of people 
using libraries last summer were noted throughout the coun- 
try; and comparatively light summer use explains the fact 
that the society’s library shows a decrease for the year, 
4,314 as compared with 4,684 in 1932. It is interesting to 
note, however, that the newspaper department had more 
readers than in any previous year, 1,970, representing Min- 
nesota and eighteen other states. There has been a steady 
rise in the use of that department for a number of years. 
In 1929, for example, there were only 851 readers. The 
explanation is to be found in part in an increasing recogni- 
tion of the value of the newspaper collection for commer- 
cial and legal as well as for historical research purposes. 
The manuscript division had 414 users, including a nation- 
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ally known novelist, scholars from many parts of the coun- 
try, a Swiss historian, a biographer of Schoolcraft, a city 
planning expert, lawyers seeking historical light on points 
involved in litigation, and many university and college stu- 
dents preparing papers and theses. The “Information 
Bureau” has responded to approximately two hundred in- 
quiries during the year, sixty of them from teachers. They 
represent the usual wide range of subjects and have come 
from people in Minnesota and twenty-three other states. 

The movement for the local organization of historical 
work and interest is one that the society has sponsored 
actively for more than a decade. Each year new progress 
is made and it requires no prophet’s vision to perceive that 
the day is approaching when all the counties in the state 
will have organized local history societies. Doubtless the 
state’s Diamond Jubilee served as a stimulus to the advance 
of the local history movement. At all events, in 1933 five 
new county historical societies and one new municipal so- 
ciety were formed, bringing the total to thirty-two county 
and three municipal societies. Who can measure the value 
to locality and to state of this battalion of local historical 
societies, most of them vital and active? Another event of 
wide significance is the reorganization of the Catholic His- 
torical Society of St. Paul. This has been accompanied by 
the resumption of publication of Acta et Dicta, an important 
periodical devoted to Minnesota Catholic history. 

The Minnesota Historical Survey continues to assemble 
information on markers and monuments in the state and 
now has records of 275. Little progress has been made 
during the year on the highway marking project, but a few 
additional inscriptions have been prepared, bringing the 
total from 82 to 88. It is expected that special attention 
will be devoted to the project during 1934. 

The society’s radio history of Minnesota, launched in 
1932 from the University of Minnesota broadcasting sta- 
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tion, has been continued through the year and must be con- 
sidered one of the most effective of the society’s many public 
educational activities. Since October the story of the state 
has been carried from the nineties to the present, and it will 
be completed with a series of twelve talks from January to 
April. These will include such interesting subjects as the 
history of Minnesota medicine, the story of the press, the 
development of state taxation, Minnesota’s financial his- 
tory, recent cultural trends, Minnesota literature, and 
twentieth-century education. From the beginning the radio 
talks have been published in the Minnesota Alumni W eekly. 
Twelve of them have recently been given a second radio 
presentation, from station KSTP, through the interest of 
the Minnesota Daughters of the American Revolution. 
Special activities that can only be mentioned include more 
than seventy talks and papers by staff members, most of 
them given before audiences in the Twin Cities, but includ- 
ing also organization meetings of three county historical 
societies, program meetings of several other local history 
groups, the dedication of the Old Crossing treaty monu- 
ment, and the annual meetings of the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association and the American Association of 
Museums; the election of the curator of manuscripts to the 
executive council of the Mississippi Valley Historical Asso- 
ciation; the appointment of the superintendent to the edito- 
rial board of the Mississippi Valley Historical Review; 
the attendance of several members of the library staff at 
the annual meeting of the American Library Association; 
searches by Dr. Nute for Minnesota materials in Boston 
and Toronto and progress by her in an intensive study of 
the careers of Radisson and Groseilliers; contributions by 
several staff members to the Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy; progress under Miss Krausnick’s direction toward 
the compilation of a check list of Minnesota's territorial 
documents; contributions by several staff members to the 
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North Dakota Historical Quarterly and other magazines; 
the progress of Miss Jerabek’s studies of the Bohemian 
element; an investigation by Miss Ackermann of the Min- 
nesota Pioneer Guard; work by Miss Wheelhouse on a 
manual of editorial style; and a hunt by Miss Heilbron, with 
the assistance of the librarian, for paintings and manuscript 
records of Henry Lewis, which culminated in finding the 
artist’s hitherto unknown diary. It is perhaps proper also 
to mention in this report an exceedingly valuable volume 
recently brought out by the University of Minnesota Press 
for the Minnesota society of the Colonial Dames of 
America — Five Fur Traders of the Northwest, edited by 
Charles M. Gates, with an introduction by Dr. Nute. The 
society codperated with the Colonial Dames in this project 
and furnished through its manuscript division four of the 
documents included in the volume. 

Dr. Warren Upham, who was taken ill late in 1932, 
proved unable to resume his duties as archeologist, and last 
June, in recognition of his long and faithful services to the 
society, he was appointed to the honorary position of 
archeologist emeritus. The former position of archeolo- 
gist was merged with that of curator of the museum. Mr. 
Donald E. Van Koughnet, research and general assistant, 
resigned on September 15 in order to resume his studies at 
Harvard University. For the present, the superintendent 
and several other members of the staff have taken over his 
duties, but ultimately it will be necessary to reéstablish the 
position. Miss Gertrude Ackermann was appointed manu- 
script assistant on July 1; and Mrs. Louise Hedberg Blad 
of the cataloguing staff was assigned to part-time duty in 
the manuscript division. Special assistance, paid for on the 
hour basis, has had to be curtailed drastically under the 
current budget. This has affected the library particularly 
and has complicated the problem of checking gift collections, 
preparing materials for binding, and doing scores of special 
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tasks that, although not routine duties, are unavoidable in 
the administration of a great collection of books, pamphlets, 
and newspapers. 

The budget as passed by the last legislature allotted to 
the society $41,500.00 for each year of the present bien- 
nium, assigning $15,000.00 to supplies and expenses and 
$26,500.00 to salaries and wages. Under this appropria- 
tion, with unexpended balances held over from the preceding 
biennium, a budget was worked out and was approved by 
the budget commissioner under which the society is being 
conducted as effectively as possible. The society had hoped, 
in view of urgent need, that its request for a curator of 
archives would be met, but the hope was disappointed. The 
decrease of $9,300.00 in the regular appropriations has 
made necessary, as has been indicated, a sharp curtailment 
of special services and severe retrenchment in other respects. 
The society recognized the urgency of the economic problem 
that the state faced, however, and this report may perhaps 
bear witness of the earnestness with which the staff has 
carried on despite a reduced budget. The members of the 
staff have accepted, cheerfully and without complaint, the 
salary reductions that were necessary under the budget. 

This is the general picture that emerges from an analysis 
of the society's activities during 1933: an institution in a 
critical period of state and national history attempting to 
make its energies, abilities, and resources go as far as pos- 
sible toward serving the needs of Minnesota. This service 
has come to a focus especially in the collection and preserva- 
tion of the historical records of the state and its people; 
in the efficient administration of those records; and in carry- 
ing Minnesota history to the people in many ways with a 
view to making the historical record available and to hu- 
manizing and deepening historical knowledge. 

THEODORE C. BLEGEN 


MINNESOTA HistoricaL Society 
St. Pau 








MINNESOTA LOCAL HISTORY 
ACTIVITY IN 1933! 


It has often been said that “history repeats itself,’ and 
to a certain extent the depression period through which we 
have been passing bears out the adage. The depression of 
1929-33 has been strikingly like that of 1857-61, and, as 
before, the country will come out of the crucible purified of 
some of its dross and prepared for greater things. 

Historically, the depression that began in 1929 will take 
its place with 1837, 1857, 1873, 1893, and other critical 
periods in American history. Upon us, who are living 
through this time of economic, social, and political stress, 
falls the duty of taking active steps for the collection and 
preservation of material that will permit the historian of 
the future to evaluate properly the movements of which we 
today see only a part. The problem is similar to that 
which historically-minded citizens faced in the years of the 
World War. The earlier need was met by the creation of 
the Minnesota War Records Commission, which included 
among its activities the supervising and guiding of the activi- 
ties of many county units. As a result of its work the state 
has an adequate history of its participation in the World 
War, and priceless manuscript, library, and museum collec- 
tions of materials relating to the same subject; and many 
counties, like St. Louis, Stevens, and others, have splendid 
local collections and special studies of the part which they 
played in the great conflict. 

Today the county is the natural unit for the collection of 
local materials relating to another national crisis. How 
can an adequate study of the farmers’ revolt, manifested in 

*A paper read at the fourteenth annual conference on local history 
work in Minnesota, held in connection with the eighty-fifth annual meet- 
ing of the Minnesota Historical Society in the Historical Building, St. 


Paul, on January 8, 1934. Ed. 
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such ways as the “holiday,” be made some twenty or thirty 
years hence unless the counties most concerned have pre- 
served the records of farmers’ meetings, copies of addresses 
and statements, broadsides, newspapers of various political 
complexions, and all kinds of significant ephemeral material ? 
Daily there have been long lines of unfortunate men and 
women seeking food, coal, and shelter at the offices of pub- 
lic welfare agencies in the cities; there have been “ hunger 
marches” upon the state Capitol; and the federal govern- 
ment has spent vast amounts of money to provide work for 
the unemployed. We are facing significant labor prob- 
lems, and unquestionably the methods adopted in solving 
them will be recorded as part of the history of the state and 
of the nation. 

Enough has been said to indicate the vital importance of 
collecting and preserving history while it is being made, and 
the significance of the county as the collecting unit. Arrtifi- 
cial lines drawn by politicians mean little, however, and re- 
gional codperation is necessary if the work is to be fully done. 
It is with pleasure, therefore, that we have witnessed 
the steady growth and development of the annual North 
Shore Historical Assembly. For five years the three 
North Shore historical societies have staged a joint summer 
meeting. The writer had the privilege of attending a ses- 
sion of the 1933 gathering, held at Lutsen on August 21, 
and found something like a hundred and fifty people at this 
somewhat isolated resort. Among the guests were repre- 
sentatives of the Thunder Bay Historical Society in Canada. 
A splendid spirit of codperation was manifest everywhere. 
Farther west the Roseau County Historical Society of Min- 
nesota and the St. Boniface Historical Society of Canada 
also are working together on joint problems. 

The writer believes that regional joint meetings offer 
splendid opportunities for the interchange of ideas, the pro- 
motion of historical enterprises that might involve problems 
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too great for a single local society, and the codperative 
study of regional problems. Curiously enough, the spread 
of the county historical society movement has proceeded by 
regions, with one county influencing its neighbors. County 
historical interest is evidently contagious. 

Are people interested in historical studies during this criti- 
cal period? It would seem so, for five new county historical 
societies —in Polk, Hubbard, Nobles, Douglas, and Mar- 
shall counties — and one town society at Glencoe have been 
organized in 1933; and at least five more counties — Anoka, 
Pennington, Red Lake, Scott, and Waseca—have given 
serious consideration to the possibility of local history or- 
ganization in the past year. Thirty-two counties, more than 
one-third of the state’s total, now have historical organiza- 
tions. Listen to this report from the Nobles County so- 
ciety, dated December 11: “After paying all of our bills 
we had a surplus of $4.90. . . . We now have a member- 
ship of 27 paid members with 80 on the list to call on.” 
And this has been achieved since September. This society 
sent two delegates to the local history conference held in 
connection with the eighty-fifth annual meeting of the Min- 
nesota Historical Society. The Marshall County society, 
the baby of the lot, which was organized the middle of 
December and became an institutional member of the Min- 
nesota Historical Society a short time later, has worked out 
a substantial program calling for a school essay contest, the 
erection of historical markers on sites in the county, and 
the active collection of historical material under the direc- 
tion of township secretaries. 

A further evidence of popular interest in community his- 
tory is seen in the fact that some four thousand people at- 
tended the annual summer meeting and picnic of the Martin 
County Historical Society on August 27 at Old Cedarville, 
one of many deserted pioneer villages and towns in Minne- 
sota. The Minnesota Historical Society has difficulty meet- 
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ing the requests for speakers on Minnesota history made 
by business organizations, women’s clubs, county groups 
planning to set up local historical societies, schools, and 
other organizations. The superintendent of the state so- 
ciety faced an audience of some twelve hundred at Alexan- 
dria on November 20 when the Douglas County society was 
launched, and the largest auditorium in town could scarcely 
accommodate the people who wanted to hear him. The 
newspapers of the region published full reports of the meet- 
ing. 

The fact that 1933 was Minnesota’s Diamond Jubilee 
year undoubtedly brought about a quickening of interest in 
Minnesota history throughout the state. Commercial radio 
stations throughout Minnesota and at Fargo, North Da- 
kota, and Superior, Wisconsin, devoted valuable evening 
hours to Minnesota history programs. These stations, 
whose time is reckoned in dollars per minute, would scarcely 
have given this time if they had not felt that their unseen 
audiences would be greatly interested in the historical pro- 
grams. Under the auspices of county historical societies 
and schools everywhere meetings were arranged that taxed 
the capacities of the halls in which they were held. Nearly 
three hundred people attended the special meeting held at 
the Historical Building on the afternoon of May 11. 

The revival in 1933 of the Catholic Historical Society of 
St. Paul, an organization that has been inactive since 1918, 
is a significant historical development. The active work of 
the Blue Earth County Historical Society, which has been 
described by Mr. Horace Roberts, its president, is typical 
of what is being done by local historical societies throughout 
the state. 

The activity of the federal government through the 
PWA and CWA projects offers possibilities for furthering 
community and state historical enterprises. Under the 
CWA, through the enthusiastic codperation of the Otter 
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Tail County commissioners, who under a Minnesota law of 
1929 are authorized to provide a county historical society 
with a room in a public building, the Otter Tail County His- 
torical Society has obtained a fine room in the basement of 
the courthouse at Fergus Falls. The project was in line 
with the CWA idea, for most of the money spent on the 
undertaking went for labor, and the results will be of per- 
manent benefit to the community. It is understood that 
plans for similar projects are on foot in other counties, and 
historical society officials may well give serious thought to 
methods by which government assistance under the CWA 
may be utilized. The Minnesota Historical Society, for 
example, has eight CWA assistants, all trained people, at 
work on special projects at the present time. Attention 
also should be called to the Historic American Buildings 
Survey, which will be carried on in Minnesota during the 
coming months under Mr. William J. Dorr. 

Enough has been said to prove that the historical interest 
of the people of Minnesota is well aroused. To capitalize 
this interest is the thing. The immediate question is, how 
shall we keep local historical societies healthy in a depres- 
sion period? 

Though we of the Minnesota Historical Society have 
operated with a smaller staff and more limited funds than 
for some years past, we feel it incumbent upon us to be 
more active, more energetic, and more enterprising than 
ever before. Each staff member has taken it upon himself 
to dig in just a little bit harder, and do more with the re- 
sources at his disposal, than in previous years. Whether 
this is the fundamental answer to the question that I have 
raised I do not know, but I do know that the “ defeatist”’ 
attitude will never get anyone anywhere. Military experts 
have said that the best defense is attack. Let me urge that 
the county historical societies take that attitude. 

Be just a little more active than ever before. Hold fre- 
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quent meetings, and devote more thought to the planning of 
programs that will automatically attract audiences both 
through the subject matter presented and through the per- 
sonalities of those participating. Get the local newspapers 
“sold” on the idea that their readers are interested in 
historical articles, whether they are special papers, reminis- 
cences of the pioneers, school essays on local history, or 
what not. Get the merchants and business men interested 
ina “‘ Minnesota Day” or a “ Willmar Day,” or some other 
special ‘‘day’’ with historical exhibits in every store win- 
dow, parades with historical floats, and other interesting 
features. Make your people community conscious. Fol- 
low up the celebration with the development of a permanent 
historical museum as a community project, similar to the 
one that is being backed by the Northfield News. Crystal- 
lize your latent local historical sentiment by bringing as 
many people as possible in touch with your historical so- 
ciety, — preferably as members, for many will join if actu- 
ally approached, — but in any event as active workers and 
well-wishers. 

For all this, leadership is necessary, and I believe that 
most of you present today are leaders. Busy you all are 
with your daily affairs, but the busier the man, somehow, 
the more things he can find time to attend to by the sheer 
force of his personality. Aggressive activity which never 
lags, with leadership, is a good key with which to unlock the 
door of the depression. 

WILLoucusy M. Bascock 


MINNESOTA HIsTORICAL SOCIETY 
St. PaAuL 








THE 1934 ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
MINNESOTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


On January 1, 1850, the Reverend Edward D. Neill de- 
livered the first annual address of the Minnesota Historical 
Society, entitled ‘“‘ The French Voyageurs to Minnesota dur- 
ing the Seventeenth Century.” In so doing, he was mak- 
ing history as well as recounting it, for this early territorial 
assemblage inaugurated a series of annual meetings that has 
continued unbroken for more than three-quarters of a cen- 
tury. In accordance with precedent and the terms of its 
charter the Minnesota Historical Society convened its 
eighty-fifth annual meeting on Monday, January 8, 1934. 
Its members assembled not in the old Market Street Metho- 
dist Church facing Rice Park, but in a handsome granite 
building erected by the state for the society in a section of 
St. Paul that in Neill’s time was open country. The so- 
ciety’s meeting in 1850 consisted of a single morning ad- 
dress; that of 1934 occupied an entire day, with a morning 
session, a noon luncheon, an afternoon meeting, and an 
evening gathering for the annual address. 

Reflecting one of the outstanding movements in Minne- 
sota history during recent years, the morning session at the 
Historical Building was given over to the fourteenth annual 
conference on local history work in Minnesota, a discussion 
of the general subject of ‘‘ Progress and Problems of Local 
History.” Senator Victor E. Lawson of Willmar, an active 
worker in the Kandiyohi County Old Settlers’ Associa- 
tion, presided and opened the conference with a few well- 
chosen remarks upon the importance of local history. He 
then called upon Mr. Horace W. Roberts of Mankato, 
president of the Blue Earth County Historical Society, to 
tell of recent developments there. 

“Our society,” said Mr. Roberts, “is thirty or forty 
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years old, and has been incorporated for, I think, twenty- 
four years.” Under the guidance of Judge Lorin Cray, 
material was collected and stored in the attic of the Man- 
kato State Teachers College, but when that structure burned 
ten years ago many valuable papers were destroyed. This 
loss made leaders like Judge Cray, Mr. Thomas Hughes, 
and Mr. William H. Pay reluctant to ask people to give up 
their relics until fireproof quarters could be obtained. Two 
years ago rooms were procured in the library building, a 
custodian was put in charge, and they are open to the public 
three afternoons a week. About the same time the use of 
an old pavilion in Sibley State Park was obtained and “ we 
got the city council to fix it up so that material could be 
placed on exhibition there.’ Twenty or thirty people visit 
the library rooms each afternoon, and on Sundays and holi- 
days several hundred inspect the exhibits in the pavilion. 
Last summer, continued Mr. Roberts, a local history essay 
contest among the school children, with modest money 
prizes for stories dating back to 1870, was announced, and 
some interesting material should come to light. ‘‘ Recently 
I talked with a teacher who a few years ago wanted to get 
some local history material for her fourth grade pupils 
and collected a lot of material. She suggested that she re- 
write and edit the material gathered. We are wondering 
whether we can publish this local history and place it in the 
hands of the school children.” 

Senator Lawson, after expressing his approval of the 
plan to have school children gather local history material, 
went on to state that “a great deal of the history of the 
world has been recorded by churchmen.” He cited the 
way in which the Catholic church had preserved important 
records through the centuries, and then introduced the Rev- 
erend William Busch of St. Paul Seminary for a talk upon 
the Catholic Historical Society of St. Paul. Father Busch 
pointed out the fact that this society is “related to the 
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Minnesota Historical Society in much the same way as the 
county societies are related to the state society. That is 
to say, we are a group that is interested in the general 
history of Minnesota and at the same time in a particular 
topic within that general field, namely, the history of Catho- 
lic activities, just as the county societies have a special 
interest in their particular areas." The Catholic society 
has for its field the area included within the original ecclesi- 
astical province of St. Paul, comprising the states of Minne- 
sota and North and South Dakota, and should therefore be 
actively concerned with the work of the various county his- 
torical societies. County histories have already devoted 
more or less space to local Catholic history, and material on 
various parishes has been published from time to time in 
book or pamphlet form. ‘Our Society wishes to encourage 
such work, and has done so of late through the Minnesota 
Council of Catholic Women, a statewide organization,” 
Father Busch continued. 

Prospects seem bright for the success of the Catholic so- 
ciety, which was founded by Archbishop Ireland in 1905 
and was recently reorganized after some years of inactivity. 
It has maintained a library and museum at St. Paul Semi- 
nary, and it published a yearbook, Acta et Dicta, contain- 
ing historical articles and documents, from 1907 to 1918. 
When the publication was resumed in 1933, it “called forth 
expressions of satisfaction and of high praise,” according 
to Father Busch. ‘The only expression of regret that 
has come to our knowledge is to the effect that our yearbook 
ought to be a quarterly.”” Present plans for the society call 
for enlarged membership and more active workers. The 
speaker closed his remarks with a tribute to the work of the 
Minnesota Historical Society and an expression of the desire 
of the Catholic Historical Society for the closest coépera- 
tion with state and county societies. 

Making use of manuscripts in repositories other than the 
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one in which a scholar is working has presented serious diffh- 
culties to students for many years. Few students can af- 
ford to make personal visits to every place where material 
may be found. The typewriter and the photostat have 
come into use in recent years, providing processes that sim- 
plify the problem of supplying transcripts. In using photo- 
stats, however, there must be considered the elements of 
cost, say twenty-five cents per sheet; of bulk, since each side 
of a letter must be copied; of legibility, which varies greatly 
with the character of the paper and ink; and, finally, of the 
availability of a photostat machine at a given institution. 
To meet these difficulties, said the next speaker, Dr. Grace 
Lee Nute, curator of manuscripts for the Minnesota His- 
torical Society, “‘ scholars in the past ten years or so have 
been trying to devise an apparatus that should have all the 
advantages of the photostat print without its objections.” 
The Minnesota Historical Society has been codperating with 
other institutions in such an effort. The solution appar- 
ently lies in the development of a high-grade copying cam- 
era of short focal length that uses motion picture film, 
combined with a special projector of high magnifying power 
that throws a reproduction upon a small screen at a con- 
venient distance from the eye of the operator. A “ frame 
of negative film” costs from two to five cents, depending 
upon the size of the manuscript and the quality of its ink. 
The copying outfit is entirely portable, and can be used any- 
where. By the use of films a tremendous number of manu- 
scripts can be copied and stored in an incredibly small space, 
a factor of importance, since space is always a problem in a 
library. Miss Nute, with the apparatus recently acquired 
by the society, demonstrated for the conference the opera- 
tion of the machine; and, in response to questions of Mr. 
Henry N. Benson of the Nicollet County society, Dr. Theo- 
dore C. Blegen, superintendent of the Minnesota Historical 
Society, asserted that the state society would be glad to 
make these facilities available to local societies. 
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Mr. Walter F. Rosenwald, maintenance engineer of the 
department of highways, was the next speaker. He re- 
ported to the conference upon the progress made in 
the erection of historical markers along trunk highways. 
Under the joint arrangement by which the Minnesota His- 
torical Society designates historic sites and prepares inscrip- 
tions and the highway department manufactures and erects 
markers, distinct progress has been made. “ During 1930, 
which was the year of the inception of this plan, forty signs 
were erected. In 1931, twenty were erected, and during 
1932, twenty-one were put in place. This made a total of 
eighty-one markers erected from 1930 to 1932.’ During 
1933, partly because of lack of funds, none were erected, 
but inscriptions are on hand for a number of signs that will 
be erected during the coming season. With the enlarge- 
ment of the trunk highway system by approximately forty- 
five hundred miles, hundreds of additional sites will become 
available for marking under the plan, and the work is ex- 
pected to go on for a number of years. Local interest in 
the project has been manifested by the staging of dedicatory 
celebrations and by the demand for more elaborate mounts 
than those normally provided. As a step toward meeting 
this demand, special designs have been drafted and copies 
of these are available on request. A question by Mrs. W. 
J. Jameson of St. Paul, past state regent of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, regarding vandalism in con- 
nection with these signs elicited the reply that steel plates, 
because of their weight and lack of intrinsic value, offered 
little attraction to vandals, as compared with bronze tablets. 

Mr. William G. Dorr of Minneapolis, district officer of 
the Historic American Buildings Survey, next presented an 
appeal for coéperation by the county historical societies in 
the survey’s Minnesota project. The department of the 
interior is making a nation-wide survey of historic buildings 
which are in danger of being destroyed or are fast becom- 
ing dilapidated. Accurate drawings and photographs of 
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such structures will be made, and the records will be pub- 
lished in some form by the government. “I am appealing 
to you to assist us in locating our historical buildings — old 
houses and buildings of any kind which will add to the his- 
torical and architectural knowledge of the country,” said 
Mr. Dorr. ‘Houses in which prominent persons have 
lived will, of course, be most valuable. We should like to 
have suggestions, including the date, the origin, and purpose 
for which a suggested building was erected.” 

Mr. Willoughby M. Babcock, curator of the museum of 
the Minnesota Historical Society, then presented a survey 
of developments in the local history field during 1933. 
Despite the depression, the community historical movement 
has gone forward steadily. Five new county societies and 
one town society were formed last year, and plans for or- 
ganization are under way in many more. The speaker 
stressed the necessity for greater activity on the part of 
everyone to counteract the ‘“‘defeatist’’ attitude, and he 
emphasized the part which leadership should play in histori- 
cal work. His paper is published in this issue of MINNE- 
soTA History. Dr. C. A. Duniway of Northfield, presi- 
dent of the Rice County Historical Society, heartily sec- 
onded Mr. Babcock’s sentiments, gave illustrations of what 
volunteer work could do in a community, and emphasized 
the importance of preserving the records of the humani- 
tarian phases of the present crisis. Senator Lawson then 
called upon Mr. Benson for a few words about activities in 
Nicollet County. He brought greetings from Judge Henry 
Moll and told of plans for the celebration next summer of 
the anniversary of the signing of the treaty of Traverse des 
Sioux. Mr. Thomas J. Meighen of Preston then expressed 
his determination to bring about the organization of a 
county historical society in Fillmore County. The session 
then adjourned to the St. Paul Athletic Club for the noon 
luncheon meeting, which was attended by about a hundred 
members and friends of the society. 
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Mr. Edward C. Gale of Minneapolis, vice president of 
the society, opened the luncheon program with a few humor- 
ous suggestions for the preparation of a national code for 
vice presidents, and then introduced the Reverend James L. 
Connolly of St. Paul Seminary, who gave a delightful talk 
upon “American Life in the Thirties as Seen by Bishop 
Cretin.” Father Connolly opened his address with a brief 
account of Father Joseph Cretin’s services as a curé in the 
parish of Ferney, France. To this town in 1838 came 
Mathias Loras, newly consecrated bishop of Dubuque, who 
was searching for missionaries. He talked with Father 
Cretin, a former pupil, and as a result, without telling any- 
one, the curé decided to go to America as a missionary. In 
five closely written letters, sent to his sister from various 
places between New York and St. Louis in 1838, the priest 
records his first impressions of the New World. Cretin’s 
letters were not written for publication, said Father Con- 
nolly, and consequently they give the frank impressions of a 
Frenchman coming in contact with people who had a view- 
point very different from that of the French. 

While in New York Father Cretin observed the people 
closely, and he received the impression that they were ex- 
hausted early in life. To secure some light upon the lon- 
gevity of Americans, he read the inscriptions on tombstones 
in the cemeteries and observed that “it is surprising how 
many die at thirty.”” After he left New York, the traveler 
was forced to correct some of his first and unfavorable im- 
pressions about Americans, and he commented upon the 
remarkable courtesy and friendliness which he encountered. 
Still more remarkable, he thought, was the apparent trust 
of people in one another. Well indeed was it for Father 
Cretin that such was the the case. At Philadelphia Bishop 
Loras, who was his traveling companion and who had the 
tickets, missed the train, and the missionary boarded it 
alone. ‘I assured the conductor that I had bought a ticket 
and explained the circumstances,” writes Father Cretin. 
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“He said ‘ All right.’’’ Father Cretin had similar experi- 
ences on the canal boats and other conveyances that he took 
on his way west. 

River transportation receives considerable attention in 
Father Cretin’s letters. Upon reaching Pittsburgh he 
found the Ohio River so low that no boats could leave the 
city, and not until eight days had passed could he continue 
his journey. Steamboat races and sandbars greatly wor- 
ried him, and the assurance given by his fellow passengers 
that on an average only one boat a month sank, normally 
with a loss of only three or four hundred people, was no 
consolation. Meal times were a source of trial to Father 
Cretin, for he found that Americans at such periods “ be- 
come very quiet. They settle down to the business of eat- 
ing, and that is all there is to it.””. A Frenchman, as Father 
Connolly pointed out, “likes a meal lasting from one to 
two hours; it should be a social affair, with an exchange of 
compliments.” At St. Louis Father Cretin met Joseph N. 
Nicollet, who had been surveying the upper Mississippi 
Valley for the United States government, and talked with 
him about the Indians. ‘“‘ They are about to open a new 
country that is now peopled with Indians,” wrote Cretin, 
“but it will probably take hundreds of years to populate 
that region.” The speaker concluded by remarking that it 
was hardly twenty years before Cretin himself, as the first 
bishop of St. Paul, was doing his part to organize and settle 
this country. 

Mr. Gale, in introducing the second speaker, Mr. Merle 
Potter of the Minneapolis Journal, for a talk upon “ Mod- 
ern Cultural Trends in Minnesota,”’ remarked that Nicollet 
and Cretin would have been considerably surprised if they 
could have known that people in Minnesota only a century 


later would be discussing “cultural trends.’ Mr. Potter 
explained that in preparing his talk he had followed preva- 
lent fashions and organized a “brain trust.’ He desired 


to consider culture particularly in the four realms of art, 
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music, drama, and literature, and so he had asked four 
authorities to write brief accounts of modern trends in these 
fields. He then read statements by Mr. Russell Plimpton 
of the Minneapolis Institute of Arts, by Professor James 
Davies, music critic of the Minneapolis Tribune, by Mr. A. 
Dale Riley of the University of Minnesota on the drama, 
and by Professor Joseph W. Beach, also of the University 
of Minnesota, on literature. 

At the 1933 luncheon session Judge Julius Haycraft of 
Fairmont gave a very interesting talk entitled “A Judge 
Looks at History.” As a counterpart for the 1934 pro- 
gram, Mr. Hugh Arthur of Minneapolis, vice president of 
the Dayton Company, was asked to speak on the theme 
‘“*A Business Man Looks at History.” Mr. Arthur stated 
that he did most of his history reading for recreation. “I 
have an odd habit,” he explained, “‘ of reading with an atlas 
and a globe alongside of me. When I am reading history, 
I want an atlas, and when I am reading geography, I want 
a history. I like to know the natural history of a region 
I am studying.” This analytical method of reading had led 
him to visit historic sites in the state to check up on the 


facts. ‘‘I am just a dabbler,” he concluded, “but I have 
gotten a lot of fun out of it, and it has given me a plan of 
reading.” 


Mr. William W. Cutler of St. Paul, president of the so- 
ciety, convened the afternoon session in the auditorium of 
the Historical Building at three o’clock. The reading of 
reports by the treasurer and the superintendent followed. 
The superintendent’s report, which is published elsewhere 
in this number of the magazine, indicates that though the 
membership had dropped to some slight extent, the loss was 
not as serious as might have been expected and the society 
as a whole was in a healthy condition. Vigorous activity 
in many fields characterized the society’s work during 1933. 

At the conclusion of these reports Miss Ella A. Hawkin- 
son of the Moorhead State Teachers College was intro- 
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duced for a paper on “ The Old Crossing Chippewa Treaty 
of 1863." The dedication by the federal government of a 
handsome memorial on the site of the treaty, near Huot, 
last summer focused attention upon this important agree- 
ment with the Red Lake and Pembina bands, which once 
controlled the northern sections of the Red River trails. 
Miss Hawkinson pictured for her audience the imposing 
cavalcade of ‘“‘290 men, 340 mules, 180 horses, 55 oxen, 
and 90 vehicles winding on toward Red Lake River from 
Fort Abercrombie.” Bishop Whipple “smoking a sweet 
briar pipe’’ and representing the ‘‘ muscular school of Chris- 
tians,”’ started out with the expedition, but an injury to his 
hand, incurred when the episcopal carriage upset, eliminated 
a powerful advocate of Indian rights from the treaty coun- 
cils. 

On September 28, Indians and half-breeds to the number 
of 1,618 assembled as guests of the government, and Gov- 
ernor Alexander Ramsey felt the need for expediting treaty 
affairs lest the stock of provisions should run out. Matters 
dragged along, however, and on October 1 it looked as if 
all hopes of success were gone. The situation was saved 
by some energetic work by a few mixed-bloods. ‘‘ What 
psychology they used on the individual chiefs,’ said Miss 
Hawkinson, “is untold, but the next day, October 2, Moose- 
Dung led the signing.”” Thus were ceded more than nine 
million acres of the Red River Valley for an annuity of 
$20,000 for twenty years, and the usual special payments 
for traders’ credits and the like. In an agreement drawn 
up a year later, Bishop Whipple secured a liberalization of 
the terms. Miss Hawkinson’s paper will appear in a fu- 
ture number of MINNESOTA History. 

Miss Esther Jerabek, head of the accessions division of 
the historical society’s library, presented the second and 
final paper on the program of the afternoon, entitled “ The 
Transition of a New-World Bohemia.” This thoughtful 
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analysis of the development of a Czech community — Silver 
Lake in McLeod County — is published in the present num- 
ber of the magazine. 

About a hundred and seventy-five people assembled in 
the auditorium of the State Office Building for the final 
session, which was called to order by President Cutler at 
8:00 p.m. The entire session was given over to the annual 
address on the westward movement of the printing press 
and the pioneer era of Minnesota printing by Mr. Douglas 
C. McMurtrie of Chicago, a noted student of printing and 
its history. After telling of the early colonial ventures in 
printing, he pointed out that the printing press moved west- 
ward, as did population, along two main channels of travel 
—one by way of Pittsburgh and the Ohio River, and the 
other by way of Buffalo and the south shore of the Great 
Lakes. A lure for printers in the West was public print- 
ing, which accompanied the establishment of territorial 
governments. The speaker related that the pioneers took 
little reading matter with them into the West. As a result, 
they read eagerly every column of the local newspapers. 
After sketching the broader aspects of the westward ad- 
vance of printing, the speaker described in considerable 
detail the work of Minnesota’s pioneer printers. To illus- 
trate his talk, Mr. McMurtrie presented a number of slides 
made from rare Minnesota imprints in the collections of 
the Minnesota Historical Society. In closing, he paid trib- 
ute to the society for collecting and preserving ephemeral 
material during eighty-five years. His address, revised and 
somewhat broadened in scope, appears elsewhere in this 
number of the magazine. 

Thus ended the eighty-fifth annual meeting of the society, 
a meeting which maintained the standards for attendance 
and excellence of material presented set by the assemblies 
of other years. 


W. M. B. 








NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


THE FRONTIER PRESS: TWO COMMUNICATIONS 
THE WABASHA CouNTYy HERALD-STANDARD 


There is a previous chapter that affects the present Wa- 
basha County Herald-Standard, mentioned in the very inter- 
esting article on the “ Frontier Press of Minnesota” in the 
December, 1933, issue of MINNESOTA History, that may 
be of interest —so here is the story. 

When William C. McMaster, from Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, arrived at Read’s Landing on the steamer “ Cre- 
mona”’ on April 19, 1857, with his family, it included two 
sons, Joseph and William J., aged respectively twenty-nine 
and nineteen. Among their effects was a complete printing 
outfit— newspaper and job — brought for the express pur- 
pose of establishing a newspaper at Read’s Landing. Jos- 
eph was a full-fledged printer, having learned the trade in 
Ireland, and William was well versed in the craft for his 
years. 

The outfit was set up at once and the initial number of a 
paper which bore the name Waumadee Herald was issued 
under the date of May 9, 1857. We have been told that 
this particular name was used, chiefly, to assist certain 
people in their effort to have the name of Read’s Land- 
ing changed to Waumadee. The paper, however, was not 
printed until the morning of Tuesday, May 12, 1857. 
That afternoon Joseph McMaster and a younger brother, 
Thomas, accompanied by two other men, went out on the 
Mississippi in a sailboat which capsized and the two broth- 
ers were drowned. 

This put an end to the paper, so far as the McMasters 
were concerned, as William lacked the age and experience 
to carry on. Some two months or so later, N. E. Stevens 
came in from some point in Wisconsin and purchased the 
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outfit. Just when this happened is not known, but in Feb- 
ruary, 1879, the writer saw in a reading room at Read’s 
Landing a copy of volume 1, number 2, of the Maumadee 
Herald which bore the date of August 15, 1857, and re- 
ported the fact in the local news of the place published in 
Lake City, by William J. McMaster. How long Stevens 
continued the paper as the Waumadee Herald is unknown. 

D. S. B. Johnston in his “‘ Minnesota Journalism in the 
Territorial Period,” in Minnesota Historical Collections, 
vol. 10, gives an account of the Waumadee Herald and 
the Wabashaw County Herald. He erroneously says that 
Thomas McMaster was one of the proprietors of the W au- 
madee Herald. Thomas was neither a newspaper man nor 
a printer. Johnston figures backward from the earliest 
known copy of the Wabashaw County Herald in existence— 
volume 2, number 22, dated January 29, 1859, now in the 
files of the Minnesota Historical Society — and on the sup- 
position that the paper was issued each week, finds that the 
date of volume 1, number |, of the Herald should have been 
September 5, 1857. 

This is a reasonable conclusion based on continuous 
weekly publication and would suggest that Stevens may 
have published the Waumadee Herald on August 22 and 
29 before changing the name to Wabashaw County Herald. 
There is no evidence, however, as to the number of is- 
sues brought out between August 15, 1857, and January 
29, 1859. Nor is there any evidence that when Stevens 
changed the name of the paper, volume 1, number 1, was 
applied to that issue. In fact we consider that it was more 
than a fifty-fifty proposition that he continued the Wau- 
madee Herald volume and numbers when he changed the 
name, since there was no change in ownership or policy. 
In any event the present Wabasha County Herald-Standard 
had its beginning in the Waumadee Herald dated May 9, 
1857. Stevens told the writer a number of years ago that 
he changed the name to give the paper a better standing in 
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the county and that he moved the paper from Read's Land- 
ing to Wabasha in 1860. For some time before that, the 
date line of the paper carried the names of both places. 

There are two copies of the original McMaster paper 
in existence. One, which was in the pocket of Thomas, 
whose body was not recovered for nearly six weeks after the 
drowning, is in the possession of the writer, and the other is 
owned by the Minnesota Historical Society. 

William J. McMaster continued in the newspaper busi- 
ness and was employed on various newspapers, including 
Lute A. Taylor's Prescott [Wisconsin] Journal and the St. 
Paul Press, until 1865, when with T. H. Perkins he pur- 
chased the Lake City Times and changed the name to Lake 
City Leader. McMaster was editor of the Leader most 
of the time until March, 1880, when failing health com- 
pelled his retirement. He died on June 10, 1880. 

You may wonder how the writer happens to know so 
much of this ancient history. He came to Read’s Landing 
in 1867 and ten years later it was his great good fortune 
to secure for a companion for over fifty years Clara M., 
the youngest member of the William C. McMaster family. 
One thing that always stood out in her childhood recollec- 
tions was her first view of Read’s Landing from the shoul- 
der of her father on the deck of the “Cremona.” Lake 
Pepin was late in opening in 1857 and there was a long line 
of steamers tied up at the little town waiting for the ice to 
go out of Lake Pepin so that they might get through to St. 
Paul. Some accounts say there were thirty-three boats, 
others say twenty-seven, but there were plenty to leave a 
lasting impression on the child’s mind. Her most cherished 
possessions were the copy of the Wawmadee Herald found 
on the body of her brother and a picture of the members of 
the first Minnesota editorial convention in 1867, in the or- 
ganization of which another brother took a prominent part. 


Frep A. BILL 


Sr. PAuL, MINNESOTA 
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THE MANKATO INDEPENDENT 


In the last number of MINNESOTA HIsTORY appears an 
article on the “Frontier Press of Minnesota’’ by Herman 
Roe, and on page 397 he gives the roll call of the twelve 
oldest newspapers in Minnesota with the dates when they 
were established. The list omits the Mankato Indepen- 
dent, however, which issued its first number on June 13, 
1857. It was edited by Clinton B. Hensley and Frank W. 
Gunning, who came to Mankato from Kokomo, Indiana. 
It was quite an able newspaper and has been continued from 
that day down to the present time. Hensley died in De- 
cember, 1862, and the paper was sold in July, 1863, to 
Charles H. Slocum, who changed the name to the Union. 
In November, 1879, the paper was sold to General James 
H. Baker, who also bought a Democratic paper edited by 
J. C. Wise and called the Mankato Record. Baker con- 
solidated the two under the name of the Mankato Free 
Press, which is still issued as the Mankato Daily Free Press, 
the weekly edition having been discontinued some years ago. 
Thus the Free Press may be traced back to the /ndependent, 
and that was established, as stated, on June 13, 1857. 

On page 398, Mr. Roe erroneously states that the Man- 
kato Free Press was started in 1859, but the real facts are 
as above stated. The Record was started about July, 1859, 
as a Democratic paper and a rival of the /ndependent, but 
the Free Press really originated as the Independent. The 
Record was sold by Wise to C. O. Brown, who changed it 
to a Republican paper, and General Baker really bought the 
Record from Brown and consolidated it with the Union. 
Both papers advocated the principles of the Republican 
party, but they represented two factions of that party. 

I have copies of the old Independent which were issued 
in 1857. 

Tuomas HuGHes 
Mankato, MINNESOTA 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Five Fur Traders of the Northwest: Being the Narrative of Peter 
Pond and the Diaries of John Macdonell, Archibald N. 
McLeod, Hugh Faries, and Thomas Connor. Edited by 
Cuarves M. Gates. With an introduction by Grace LEE 
Nute. (Published for the Minnesota Society of the Colonial 
Dames of America by the University of Minnesota Press, 1933. 
v, 298 p. Maps. $3.50.) 


I have before me a charming volume, delightful in its format and 
in its presentation of the subject matter, which has been prepared for 
an appreciative public by the Minnesota society of the Colonial Dames 
of America. This is not the first time that this organization has 
placed historically-minded people in its debt. It has been the prac- 
tice of the Dames in various states and for the country at large to 
publish important source material of rare and unusual character. To 
this organization we owe the Correspondence of William Pitt with 
the Colonial Governors, Privateering and Piracy of the Colonial 
Period, Travels in the American Colonies, and many indexes of wills 
and reports of colonial houses. It is fitting, therefore, that the Dames 
of Minnesota should choose a subject connected with the “ colonial ” 
period of Minnesota history and give the world the diaries of five fur 
traders in the Northwest. 

Ever since Frederick J. Turner published his Character and In- 
fluence of the Fur Trade in Wisconsin, which became his doctoral 
thesis at Johns Hopkins University in 1891, the attention of students 
of our region has been turned to fur-trading days and their importance 
for beginnings in the Northwest. Only a few collections of material 
exist despite the fact that every bourgeois and clerk at the forts was 
required to keep a diary to submit to his employers, the great com- 
panies of traders, with headquarters at Montreal. One of the chief 
traders, Roderick Mackenzie, began a collection of these diaries in pur- 
suit of his plan to write a history of the trade, but he never performed 
the task, and the diaries he collected have been largely scattered. ‘Two 
depositories in Canada have salvaged some of these documents — the 


library of McGill University at Montreal and the Public Archives of 
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Canada at Ottawa. From these two sources, four of the diaries 
herein published were obtained. Part of the fifth, which is the first 
in point of time, has been destroyed; only portions of it were saved 
and printed in a Connecticut magazine and in the Collections of the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 

These five garnered documents present a remarkable picture of 
primitive days in the Northwest. In them we see the Indians in their 
days of proud superiority, when they and not the white men ruled the 
woods and waters of the unsettled wilderness. We see them, how- 
ever, in the beginning of their degradation, despoiled by the traders’ 
“ fire-water” and forgetting all their primitive arts and economy in 
their dependence on white men’s goods. We also see the white trader 
in his pettiness, attempting to take a small advantage of a competitor, 
and debauching his customers for the sake of gain; but at the same 
time showing a strain of heroism by enduring hardship, bearing the 
burdens of portaging and hard traveling, taking the responsibility for 
the profit of his employers, and caring for his subordinates. 

The five traders all trafficked or journeyed somewhere in Minne- 
sota or on its borders. Peter Pond, the Yankee from Connecticut, 
who had begun his fur-trading career around Detroit, started in 1773 
on a new venture — up the Mississippi and out on the waters of the 
Minnesota, then the St. Peters, and to the far plains where the 
Yankton dwelt. His venture was successful and remunerative and 
he recounts his experiences in amusingly illiterate, but vigorous Eng- 
lish that attracts and holds the reader. His second year, 1774-75, 
Pond was employed in a successful peacemaking attempt which kept 
the feud between Chippewa and Sioux quiet enough for the traders 
to venture into their territory. From Pond’s journal we learn much 
of Indian methods, traditions, and temperament, of the first contact 
of the traders with the Indians of the plains, and of conditions among 
those of the woodlands. It is a misfortune that the remainder of 
Pond’s journal was destroyed, as in his later life he explored in the 
far Canadian Northwest, and added new provinces to our knowledge 
of northern North America. The reviewer cannot agree with the 
editor that Pond’s explorations had any influence upon the treaty of 
1783, whatever his maps may have done for that of 1794. 

The chief value of John Macdonell’s diary of 1793 is in its minute 
and careful description of the great fur trade route up the Ottawa 
River across into Lake Huron, through Lake Superior and by the 
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Grand Portage, along the Rainy River and the northern boundary 
of Minnesota, to the Lake Winnipeg region. His fort on a tributary 
of the Assiniboine was an outpost in that direction. In this diary we 
learn of conditions on Lake Superior —its shipping and boats, espe- 
cially the building of the “Otter” by the Northwest Company for 
its trade. A slip in the introduction makes Macdonell’s marriage 
take place after his death.' 

Archibald Norman McLeod's diary begins at his post in the far 
West, and is chiefly concerned with the incidents of wintering in the 
Indian country. His is the only diary of a wintering partner of the 
great company, Pond being an independent trader when he was de- 
scribing his experiences, although later a founder of the Northwest 
Company, which dominated the business in the latter decades of the 
eighteenth century and the first of the nineteenth. The other diarists 
were clerks, called commis in fur-trade parlance, with the hope of 
becoming partners at some future time. The diaries of Hugh Faries 
and Thomas Connor are interesting for the descriptions of new routes. 
Faries writes of the Fort William-Kaministiquia route, which was 
utilized after the Grand Portage was found to be on American soil ; 
and Connor, of the St. Croix country, the route thither from Lake 
Superior, and the building of a new post on the Snake or Serpent 
River. 

The diaries are very well edited by Charles M. Gates, who gives 
clear and adequate explanations of the curious fur-trade patois, and 
also careful notes on localities. The introductory essay by Dr. Nute 
is an epitomé of the western fur trade, and shows the skill of a master 
of the subject. Minnesota and its history lovers are to be congratu- 
lated on the appearance of Five Fur Traders of the Northwest, a 
worth-while and well-executed project. 

Louise PHELps KELLOGG 


State HistoricAt Society oF WISCONSIN 
MapIson 


* The editors of Five Fur Traders caught this apparent discrepancy 
too late to include in the volume an explanation of how it came about that 
Macdonell was married after his death. The truth of the matter, as set 
forth in a letter of November 15, 1933, from Father A. G. Morice, the 
owner of the Macdonell Papers, to Dr. Nute, is that in 1853, after Mac- 
donell’s death, a “ French act of remarriage for legal ends” made it 
possible for Magdeleine Macdonell and her children by Macdonell to be 
his legal heirs. 7.C. B. 
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The Explorers of North America, 1492-1806. By JoHN BaRTLeT 
Bresner, Columbia University. (New York, The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1933. xv, 502 p. Maps. $3.50.) 


Professor Brebner of Columbia University is to be congratulated. 
He has done in this book something that has not been done before 
but badly needed doing; and he has done it well. He has gathered 
up the vast literature of the exploration of the whole of North 
America from Panama to the Arctic and from Atlantic to Pacific, 
and from this mass of material he has produced a comprehensive and 
well-knit account of the whole process from the first probings of 
Columbus to the businesslike expedition of Lewis and Clark. It is 
not just a series of disjointed stories; it is a serious synthetic work, 
and it is attractively written. 

The details of how the whole continent was gradually revealed 
over a period of three centuries by men of various European races 
are set forth in their proper relationship. The author shows how the 
exploration of North America was governed by political conditions in 
the Old World, by the different motives of the explorers, by the 
physical features of this continent, and by the nature of the various 
societies which were found here. European conditions explain why 
France and England lagged behind Spain in point of time. American 
conditions explain why Spain pressed in where it did and why it got 
no farther. No wealth to attract Europeans had been accumulated 
by the natives of America except in its most southerly portion, where 
a remarkable civilization existed and where there was a great store 
of concentrated riches. Therefore the Spaniards, the first comers, 
were intoxicated by the lust for loot. It quickly drew them up into 
Mexico from the southern tip of the continent, and the failure to 
find other similar fields for plunder limited their enterprise. Of the 
various influences behind the exploration of the rest of the continent, 
the most powerful by far was the profit that might be made out of 
the fur trade; but it was not until the close of the sixteenth century 
that the fur trade, slowly growing out of the fisheries, became a force 
to drive discoverers into the interior. Then the French, because of 
their strategic position on the St. Lawrence, leaped to the fore; and 
they were both attracted and repelled by the varying nature of Indian 
political and economic organization. And so the story told by this 
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book continues to the final climax on the northern Pacific coast, where 
Russia, Spain, Britain, and the United States converged. 

As might be expected in a work of such broad scope, some errors 
have crept in. For example, the account of Cartier’s work contains 
some slips; but they are only matters of detail. Great care has been 
expended on the four large maps which illustrate the text. It is to be 
hoped that the publisher will be more generous in a second edition 
and allow the reproduction of some contemporary maps, or sketches 
of them, to bring out more clearly the imperfect knowledge of North 
American geography at different stages of discovery. 


A. L. Burt 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 


The Old Province of Quebec. By AtFrep LeRoy Burt, professor 
of history in the University of Minnesota. (Minneapolis, The 
University of Minnesota Press, 1933. xiii, 551 p. Illustra- 
tions, maps. $5.00.) 


It seems presumptuous for one who pretends to no particular 
knowledge of Canadian history to attempt the review of an intensive 
study such as this. Indeed, the opinion is ventured that it would 
require an exhaustive search in Canada and the United States to turn 
up a score of persons who are familiar enough with the archival ma- 
terial on which the work is founded to criticize it intelligently and 
adequately to weigh its merits. Let this effort stand then as pre- 
sumption. An excuse, however, may be advanced that the story is 
intertwined at many points with that of the English colonies in the 
days just before the Revolution as well as during that struggle and 
the first critical years of the United States. 

The story of the Old Province of Quebec covers a scant thirty-one 
years, from the surrender of Governor Vaudreuil in September, 1760, 
to the constitutional act of 1791 — five hundred packed pages dealing 
with the first steps taken to make a province of the British Empire out 
of an old French colony. In his “ Foreword” the author says this 
was not the book he set out to write. He planned a study of the 
dual nationality of Canada but the “inadequacy of the secondary 
authorities on the crucial period” drove him to the Public Ar- 
chives of Canada to lay his own foundation. That this foundation 
has been built from hitherto unwrought materials is attested on every 
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page of the narrative as well as by the critical evaluation of his raw 
sources in the “ Bibliography of Primary Sources.” As the author 
goes on, in later volumes, to erect his main structure he will have left 
his readers with the firm conviction that the foundation will not sag 
or crumble. 

To sketch in brief outline what may be found in the book is, 
perhaps, useful for potential readers. The work starts with a de- 
scription of Canada, or Quebec, and its people when taken over by the 
British, the military régime under Governor Murray, the effects of 
the Treaty of Paris, and the establishment of a civil government 
under the Proclamation of 1763. Then follow accounts of the recall 
of Murray under an undeserved cloud, his vindication and refusal 
to return to America, the appointment of Carleton, and his attempts 
to deal with the situation which had taxed Murray. These pre- 
liminary events led to the establishment of what might be called 
Canada’s first constitution, the Quebec Act of 1774. Four chapters 
(10 to 13) recount the repercussions of the American Revolution. 
The “ Shadow of the Peace” presents a study of the treaty of 1783 
and its meaning for the “ Fourteenth Province” which would not go 
along with the other thirteen. New light is shed on the Loyalists 
and their establishment on the upper St. Lawrence. Then comes “A 
Rising Storm,” in which English faced French; merchants opposed 
French laws, the habitants, and the feudal system with their demand 
for an assembly and for English laws and an English system of courts. 
The racial issue with its religious aspects was beginning to shape itself. 
In this storm Haldimand, who replaced Carleton while the Revolu- 
tion was still going on, Hamilton, Hope, and then again Carleton, 
now Lord Dorchester, temporized, and they seemed to have little 
notion where to steer. ‘“ Trade, Education, Tenures and Finance” 
precede a final summary of the situation which produced the Consti- 
tutional Act of 1791. 

Among the many figures which pass through these pages there are 
some which emerge quite changed from what popular conception has 
been accustomed to picture them. Murray receives belated recogni- 
tion for his sincere and generally well-grounded efforts to guide the 
“new subjects” from “the citizenship in one empire to citizenship 
in another.” “To the French in Canada he . . . served as a buffer, 
softening the shock they might have received on the establishment of 
civil government. Without this protection the Canadian faith in 
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British justice, born during the military régime, might not have sur- 
vived.” If Murray, despite his hot-headedness and occasional mis- 
takes, is rehabilitated, Carleton, Canada’s idol, is pictured with feet 
of clay. Professor Burt has found indisputable evidence in the docu- 
ments that he dodged important issues, misapprehended frequently the 
situation facing him, showed petty spite, was arbitrary but at the same 
time was ruled by a little clique. As commander-in-chief in Canada 
he bungled frequently and particularly was responsible for the failure 
of Burgoyne’s campaign. This failure opened the way for the treaty 
of alliance with France, and that, in turn, quite possibly meant the 
difference between a return of the thirteen colonies to the British 
Empire and the establishment of an independent nation. One won- 
ders how Canadians of today will relish these revelations which play 
the part of a bull in the china shop. Men hitherto almost unheard 
of come out as vital factors in Quebec’s history. Adam Mabane, 
throughout practically the whole period, was a most significant indi- 
vidual. He was a leader of the French party; was picked by Murray 
for the first council, rejected, and then accepted by Carleton; served 
as judge; and was close to Haldimand. Under Haldimand and then 
when Lord Dorchester returned, Mabane was a leading reactionary. 
Cramahé, Maseres, James Monk, Cochrane, Thomas Dunn, William 
Smith, and a dozen others are plucked from obscurity or semi- 
obscurity and given their appropriate places in the story of Canada’s 
early development. 

If Canadians open their eyes and throw up their hands in horror 
at the exposé of the vulnerable sides of their cherished idols, no less 
will some of them resent the picture of the Loyalists who settled in 
what became Upper Canada, the stronghold of the United Empire 
Loyalists today. Contrasting these settlers with the group which 
went to Nova Scotia, Professor Burt found from the records that 
they were for the most part rough and ready frontiersmen as illiterate 
and land-hungry as their counterparts south of the international 
boundary. Some of them were Loyalists for reasons other than con- 
scientious objection to the course taken by the “ patriots” in the re- 
volting colonies. 

Of especial interest to students of the history of the United States 
is the discussion of the nonfulfilment by Great Britain of the terms 
of the treaty of peace, particularly with respect to the surrender of the 
Northwest posts. It was not primarily the fur trade, as has been so 
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frequently stated, but fear of another Indian uprising like that led by 
Pontiac twenty years before, that caused Haldimand to hesitate to in- 
form his copper-colored wards that their Great Father in London had 
abandoned them to their bitterest foes, and to advocate delay in turn- 
ing the posts over to the United States. The unsettled and precarious 
situation in the newly established confederation of course helped for- 
ward such a policy, and nonperformance by the United States of 
certain of the obligations could and did afford an excuse for such a 
policy. 

American and Canadian scholars have previously sought the rea- 
sons why the French in Canada did not seize the opportunity to throw 
off British control afforded when the colonies revolted. Professor 
Burt, with the assistance of the new material he has turned up in 
the archives, shows how opinion was divided and why the outcome 
was what it was: divided councils grew out of internal clash of 
interests. There was general faith in the policy which Britain had 
adopted, based on confidence inspired during the first decade, but 
the revolting colonials failed to take account of the situation as it 
actually existed. 

Through all the story runs the theme of a French majority desirous 
of maintaining its existing customs and laws facing a small English 
minority, largely dominated by the merchants, which sought complete 
anglicizing of the new province in the shortest possible order. In the 
struggle the government turned first one way and then the other, 
leaving the province, when the basis of separation into Upper and 
Lower Canada was made in the Constitutional Act, to the clash of 
dual nationality throughout the following decades. 

Even a rank amateur of the subject, such as the reviewer admits 
himself to be, can appreciate the sound scholarship which has gone 
into this book, though he cannot detect the finer points which a few 
Canadian reviewers will no doubt discover and dwell upon. He can 
commend the interesting flow of the narrative, as well as its sub- 
stance, to American readers who should have a better acquaintance 
with their neighbor to the north and with the background which has 
made the Canada of today what it is. Few footnotes will turn the 
lay reader aside, for they are grouped together at the back of the 
book where the student can find them without too much trouble. 
The reproductions of contemporary prints and maps add much to 
the volume. Finally both the author and the University of Minne- 
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sota Press are to be congratulated on the production of a very attrac- 
tive looking book which succeeds in compressing within a volume of 
reasonable size an astounding number of words, and the reviewer 
cannot close without a word of commendation for the intriguing slip 
cover which tempts the possessor to retain it instead of relegating it 
to the waste basket. 

LesTeR BuRRELL SHIPPEE 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Community Life in Minnesota. By Mauve L. Linpguist, in- 
structor in history, Washington Junior High School, Duluth, 
and James W. C ark, former instructor in history, St. Cloud 
[State] Teachers College. (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1933. xvi, 319 p. Illustrations. $.96.) 


In 1932 the state department of education published a bulletin 
outlining a plan for junior high school work in the social studies. 
Under this plan sixteen weeks in the seventh school year were allotted 
to the general subject of “ How Community Life Has Developed in 
Minnesota.” The present volume was written in order to make avail- 
able a textbook covering this subject as outlined in the state depart- 
ment’s bulletin. The authors explain that their “only marked 
departure from the syllabus has been in the addition of historical 
material since 1858.” In general, they have followed the state plan 
with an almost mechanical fidelity. 

The book deals with Minnesota’s “community life” under five 
main “topics.” These are the history of Minnesota, how the people 
of the state are governed, Minnesota’s economic growth and the fac- 
tors that have contributed to it, the state’s growth in social welfare, 
and, finally, Minnesota’s “Co-operation in Developing and Uphold- 
ing American Ideals.” 

Approximately one-third of the volume is devoted to the first 
topic — Minnesota history. This topic is divided into four chap- 
ters: ‘‘ Minnesota as a Frontier Region,” “ Early Settlements in Min- 
nesota,” “Minnesota as a Territory of the United States,” and 
“Minnesota as a State in the Union.” 

A careful reading of the volume makes it abundantly clear that 
the text was hastily organized and written, with the result that some 
of the chapters seem to be mere miscellanies lacking in genuine unity, 
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though given the semblance of unity through the use of numbered 
topical headings. Let us consider, for example, the method followed 
by the authors in dealing with the highly important subject of “ Min- 
nesota as a State in the Union.”” This chapter opens with an account 
of “ How Minnesota Became a State.” In this account sixty-eight 
lines are devoted to the story of the transition of Minnesota from 
territory to state, and eighty-three lines are given to the Sioux Out- 
break, which occurred more than four years after Minnesota became 
a state. Next comes an account of “ Minnesota in the Nation's 
Wars,” in which the authors leap from the Civil to the Spanish- 
American War and from that war to the World War in fewer than 
five pages. Section 3 in this chapter is entitled “ Recent Develop- 
ments in Minnesota.” After a few introductory lines characterizing 
Minnesotans as an essentially peaceful people, the authors discuss the 
year 1873, the Minneapolis mill explosion of 1878, and “ The Forest 
’ with particular mention of the fires of 1894 and 1918. The 
’ raises the 


Fires,’ 
title of the section, ‘‘ Recent Developments in Minnesota,’ 
expectation, at least in the reviewer's mind, of finding a vital and 
well-knit presentation of a topic touching contemporary life. Instead, 
one gets a few episodes, unrelated, snatched out of their historical 
settings, and scarcely justifying the adjective “recent.” The chapter 
closes with a section on “ Political Parties.” This begins with a few 
introductory lines on “ Political Developments,” and then proceeds 
to discuss the Granger movement, the Farmers’ Alliance, and the 
Populist and Farmer-Labor movements, closing with a note on the 
“General Nature of Minnesota Politics,” in which the authors as- 
sert that “Our political history contains less of corruption and graft 
that [sic] have tarnished the names of some of the states.” 

The second main topic of the book, “How We Are Governed,” 
deals with state and local government. The third topic, Minne- 
sota’s economic growth, is considered in three chapters, in all of which 
considerable attention is given to history. The first of these opens 
with a discussion of the location and the physical features of the state 
and goes on to deal with such subjects as the fur trade, lumbering, 
and agriculture. The next chapter deals with recent developments 
in Minnesota industry, stressing mining, recreational facilities, and 
manufacturing. If one harbors any doubt about dealing with recrea- 
tional facilities as industry, the doubt is removed by the heading 
“The Tourist Business.” The fourth main topic, “ Minnesota’s 
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Growth in Social Welfare,” includes chapters on health and recrea- 
tion, education, and the protection of life and property. The final 
topic concerns itself with ideals as expressed in laws, in music, in the 
lives of early Minnesota leaders, and in those of present-day leaders. 
In the section on present-day leaders the authors mention Frank B. 
Kellogg, Charles Eastman, Cass Gilbert, Eunice Norton, Jacob 
Felder, Homer Martin, O. E. Rélvaag, Margaret Culkin Banning, 
F. Scott Fitzgerald, Sinclair Lewis, the Mayo brothers, and Colonel 
Lindbergh. “ Jacob Felder” is referred to as a sculptor, but no 
sculptor of that name is known to the reviewer. Perhaps Jacob 
Fjelde is meant, though he can scarcely be considered a present-day 
leader, inasmuch as he died nearly forty years ago. 

The pages of this book unfortunately are marred by a great many 
errors. Haste may account for some of them, but one can not escape 
the impression that too often the basic cause is unfamiliarity with the 
results of scholarship in the field of Minnesota and Northwest his- 
tory. A reasonably full list of errors would transcend the limits of 
this review, but a few must be mentioned. Father Marquette died 
on the east shore of Lake Michigan, not on the I]linois River (p. 18). 
“Varennes” in the name of La Vérendrye (not La Verendrye) ap- 
pears as “ Barennes” both in the text (p. 22) and in the index. On 
the canoe trip that resulted in the discovery of the Falls of St. An- 
thony, Hennepin was not accompanied by “two Frenchmen” (p. 21), 
but only by Auguelle. Of Du Lhut the authors write (p. 20): 
“ Returning along the north shore of Lake Superior to Pigeon River, 
he selected a site now known as Fort William on account of its excel- 
lent location as a fur-trading post.” Do the authors mean that the 
site in question was at the Pigeon River? Certainly a child would 
so interpret the sentence, and incidentally a child probably would 
have a little trouble in understanding what the final phrase modifies. 
Nicolas (not Nicholas) Perrot built Fort St. Antoine, not in 1689 
(p. 21), but in 1686. ‘Le Sueur sent back” (p. 22) should pre- 
sumably be “ Le Sueur went back.” In discussing Le Sueur’s return 
to France with his supposed copper ore, the authors add, “To his 
great dismay he was informed that the ore was valueless” (p. 22). 
This may well be true, but it is highly doubtful that the authors can 
adduce evidence on the point. Did La Vérendrye establish a trading 
post at Grand Portage (p. 23)? On page 25 the reader is left with 
the impression that Peter Pond was in the employ of the Northwest 
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Company when “ maintaining a post for two years on the St. Peters 
or Minnesota River,” but Pond’s ventures in the Minnesota Valley 
preceded the formation of the Northwest Company. The authors do 
not mention the Northwest Passage in their account of Jonathan 
Carver (p. 26), and one can only suppose that they made no use of 
Dr. Louise Phelps Kellogg’s notable study entitled “The Mission of 
Jonathan Carver.” The authors state that Beltrami believed “ he had 
discovered in Lake Julia the source of the Mississippi” (p.32). In 
fairness to the Italian explorer it perhaps should be explained that he 
considered Lake Julia the northern source of the Mississippi and that 
he placed Lac la Biche (later named Itasca) on his map as the western 
source. The story of the Indian missions (p. 34-36) is sketchy and 
confused ; evidently the recent writings of Dr. Grace Lee Nute in the 
field of Minnesota Indian missions have not influenced this text. The 
account of the beginnings of St. Paul (p. 43) is headed “ The Settling 
of St. Paul (Pig’s Eye), 1825.” It would be interesting to know 
where the authors obtained this date. The items mentioned in the 
foregoing are drawn at random from about twenty-five pages of the 
text. Not a few of these items are minor in character, but the extra- 
ordinary number of errors, large and small, tends to destroy one’s 
confidence in the book. 

In view of the deep influence that a school textbook exerts upon 
the minds of its youthful readers, it is proper that textbook writing 
should be expected to meet high standards. Probably no one will 
question the validity, in connection with a textbook on Minnesota 
history and community life, of three basic requirements: accuracy in 
fact, sound historical interpretation, and a presentation that takes full 
advantage of the results of scholarship in the field or fields covered. 
The reviewer recognizes the fact that the authors felt obliged to work 
rapidly in order to meet a pressing and practical need; he concedes 
their zeal; and he considers the volume well printed and illustrated. 
Appraised on the basis of the three requirements mentioned above, 
however, it is a disappointing piece of work, an inadequate textbook. 
Its inadequacy is the more marked because of its faulty and awkward 
English. The authors evidently like to write long and involved sen- 
tences, such as those of twelve and eleven lines respectively on pages 
230 and 252. Some illustrations may be given of other and equally 
distressing characteristics of their style. “A constitution is the frame- 
work upon which laws and government are built. Sometimes they 
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are written” (p. 289). ‘To a study of national ideals as they asso- 
ciate themselves with our state laws, her history, and her leaders we 
now turn our attention” (p. 288). ‘‘ Does race or color or nation- 
ality or creed make any difference? Should they?” (p. 290). 
“When I declare I am innocent, can a judge sentence me to prison 
without my being given a jury trial? Why not? Suppose in this 
case I was not given a trial nor sentenced to prison but was held in 
jail for months” (p. 291). “The state . . . took preventive mea- 
sures to prevent similar disasters” (p.92). ‘‘ Mail was delivered by 
foot, pony, stage, and boat delivery” (p. 185). “ The Indian under- 
stood . . . the agent who was hired to work among them”’ (p. 34). 
“This prosperity increased the desire of the settlers for becoming a 
state equal to the others” (p. 78). ‘‘ By examining children at school 
and calling parents’ attention to their defects, future troubles can 
often be avoided and proper treatment makes possible lives of useful- 
ness and happiness to many who otherwise would pass their days in 
misery” (p. 210). 

The reviewer understands that a workbook has been issued for use 
by school children in connection with Community Life in Minnesota. 
The chapters in the present volume are accompanied by suggestions 
of ‘‘ Problems and Projects,” and by lists of readings. The “ Teach- 
ers’ Reading Lists” for the four historical chapters are restricted to 
Dr. Folwell’s History of Minnesota. The authors close their book 
with an appendix and an index. In the appendix some suggestions 
are given for a class library, the governors of the state are listed, and 
a chronology, taken in part from that in the Minnesota Legislative 


Manual, is printed. 
THeoporE C. BLEGEN 


MINNESOTA HistTorIcAL Socigty 
Str. PAuL 


A History of Minnesota, Commemorating 75 Years of Statehood. 
(St. Paul, St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press, December 31, 1933. 
36 p. Illustrations. $1.00.) 


The newspaper public has long been made familiar with annual 
and commemorative editions which chiefly advertise and exploit com- 
mercial and industrial firms. Such issues usually carry just enough 
of historical and literary surveys for the communities concerned to 
prove that they are not entirely commercialized. But here we have 
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something different. ‘The publishers of the St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press have reprinted from the issue of December 31 three sections 
devoted almost wholly to special historical articles on many phases of 
Minnesota’s past. And what is more, this edition is on special paper 
and is protected by a serviceable and attractive cover. The substan- 
tial character and authoritative quality of some threescore articles are 
thus given a worthy dress for preservation and use by those who 
cherish the story of development of the North Star State. 

Taken together these numerous articles constitute a comprehensive 
sketch of Minnesota history. They range in subject from the latest 
results of research on remains of primitive man, through accounts 
of Indian tribes, traders and missionaries, explorations, French and 
British rule, American military occupation, the coming of actual 
settlers, territorial politics, achievement of statehood, Indian out- 
breaks, agrarian crusades, the rise of industrial organizations, labor 
unions and legislation, social institutions, cultivation of the fine arts, 
and the like, down to waterways and their problems, and “ Entering 
the Twentieth Century.” As a reviewer checks over the extensive 
contributions and their authors, he becomes fully aware of the obli- 
gation generously expressed by the editor to the staff of the Minnesota 
Historical Society. It appears that more than half of the material 
was either written by members of that staff or compiled from papers 
hitherto published by them. And what could be more natural? The 
work of the society in collecting, preserving, and making accessible 
materials of state history has been and is invaluable. And a trained 
and devoted staff becomes well qualified to set forth results of intimate 
knowledge. 

The many illustrations add materially to the value of the publi- 
cation, some being reproductions of early scenes, and some exhibit- 
ing proudly attractive views of present-day developments. Even the 
“write-ups” of certain municipalities and older and greater business 
houses are enriched by well-chosen illustrations. 

The hope expressed by the publisher in his preface that this volume 
will be kept and treasured by schools, civic bodies, and all good citi- 
zens as a permanent contribution to the history of Minnesota may be 
expected to have general recognition. 

C. A. Duntway 


CARLETON COLLEGE 
NorTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 
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Acta et Dicta: A Collection of Historical Data Regarding the Origin 
and Growth of the Catholic Church in the Province of St. Paul, 
vol. 6, no. 1. (St. Paul, The Catholic Historical Society of 
St. Paul, October, 1933. 138 p. $1.00.) 


The appearance of this periodical, after the seeming somnolency 
of fifteen years of the Catholic Historical Society of St. Paul, is hailed 
with sentiments of sincerest pleasure by all lovers of the history of the 
Northwest and especially of its Catholic church history. The ideals 
expressed in this new volume, its interesting contents, its pronounced 
scholarship throughout, and its pleasing format represent a wholesome 
enthusiasm that bespeaks much for a revival of Acta et Dicta, which 
in the past made such valuable contributions to the field of American 
church history. 

The Catholic Historical Society of St. Paul was established in 
1905. Under that distinguished churchman, Archbishop Ireland, 
who himself took a keen interest in the history of the upper Missis- 
sippi Valley, it flourished and created those eminently worth-while 
works that made it outstanding among the Catholic historical societies 
in America. From 1905 to 1918, with the exception of the years 
1912 and 1913, it produced annually a publication of no mean bulk 
that was always stamped with the mark of scholarship. The person- 
nel of the officers and editors of the revived society earnests the strong 
assurance of a continuation of this work. 

Appropriately enough, the present number of Acta et Dicta is in- 
troduced by a “ Foreword” from the pen of the Archbishop of St. 
Paul, the Most Reverend John G. Murray. Dr. William Busch of 
St. Paul Seminary links the old days of the society with the present 
revival of its activities in an article entitled “After Fifteen Years,” 
which embodies a short sketch of Catholic historical societies in the 
past. He also contributes a well-documented article on the “ Men- 
dota Altar of 1842.” Dr. Francis J. Schaefer, whose erudite articles 
studded the pages of past Acta et Dicta publications more than those 
of any other writer, gives the first installment of a study of Father 
Hennepin, drawn to a great extent from late French sources. 

An outstanding feature of the issue is the brilliantly written sketch 
of “Archbishop Ireland,” from the elegant pen of Monsignor Hum- 
phrey Moynihan. It may be mentioned here—and this not in a 
critical vein — that the writer of the sketch while discussing the once 
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bitter Cahensly controversy, assumes the complete unassailableness of 
Archbishop Ireland’s position. A contrary view, which was more 
than hinted at by Dr. Zwierlein in his Life and Letters of Bishop 
McQuaid, has since been masterfully presented by Father Rothen- 
steiner in his recent History of the Archdiocese of St. Louis. Ina 
comprehensive chapter entitled “Americanism versus Cahenslyism,” 
the author shows that the perspective of intervening years has made 
some of the points advanced by the Cahensly writers appear much 
stronger than was originally conceded. 

The articles on “ Dillon O’Brien” by Thomas D. O’Brien and 
on “ Pierre Cotté” by Anna Mary Keenan—the latter carefully 
annotated — summarize two interesting periods in the growth of 
Minnesota, the colonizing and fur-trading periods. Paul Daggett 
in his account of the “Catholic Cemeteries of St. Paul” traces the 
thrice-moved sacred sites of the Catholic dead. For the “ Docu- 
ments” section, two letters written in French by Canon Francis de 
Vivaldi, with their English translations, have been edited by Sister 
Grace McDonald, O.S.B., who has become an authority on the life 
of this mysterious and strange churchman of the early Northwest. 

It should be added that the present issue of Acta et Dicta follows 
the custom established in former issues by placing an abridgment of 
the tables of contents of all previous publications of the society at the 
end. Such a list is of great assistance to the student and the searcher 
for materials. 

The present number of Acta et Dicta bears out the thought of 
Archibshop Ireland, so aptly quoted by the editor: 


The Catholic Historical Society of St. Paul has a mission far beyond 
that of the mere writing of history. Its higher and holier mission is 
to build up the Church in the Northwest by the preservation of its 
continuity of life and of effort, by guarding well the inheritance of 
the past for the guidance and the enrichment of the present and of the 
future. 
M. M. HorrMann 
CoLtuMBIA COLLEGE 
Dusvuogue, Iowa 








MINNESOTA HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY NOTES 


Dr. Warren Upham, secretary of the society from 1895 to 
1914, archaeologist from 1914 to 1933, and during the past year 
archeologist emeritus, died in St. Paul on January 29 at the age of 
eighty-four. His career and his contributions to Minnesota geology 
and history will be reviewed in a memorial in his honor to be pub- 
lished in a later issue of the magazine. The St. Paul Pioneer Press, 
in an editorial on January 31, speaks of Dr. Upham as having be- 
longed “to that distinguished group of pioneer Minnesota scientists 
who made the first survey of the state’s geology.” He “deserves to 
be remembered as one of Minnesota’s scientific explorers. The field 
of Minnesota topography and geology he and his associates explored 
was as new to science as the Mississippi Valley was to its first dis- 
coverers back in the days of the French regime.” The Pioneer Press 
pays tribute to Dr. Upham for the conspicuous part that he took “ in 
that first reconnaisance of the surface geology of the state which was 
to serve as a basis for more detailed surveys by succeeding scientists.” 
Dr. Upham was more than a geologist, however. Through his long 
service as secretary of the Minnesota Historical Society he made 
lasting contributions to this institution, guided the growth of its 
library from about 45,000 volumes to nearly 118,000, edited its 
publications, and published many studies and compilations in the field 
of state history. He was a careful student, patient and industrious 
in assembling data, persevering in effort, willing to face large tasks, 
a representative of the old school of scholar and gentleman. His 
memory will be honored both by the society and by the state, to both 
of which he gave the best effort of his life. 


The activities of the society in 1933, including the last three 
months of the year, are surveyed in the superintendent’s report, pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue of the magazine. Only a few supple- 
mentary items, therefore, are presented in this section. 


Fifteen additions have been made to the active membership of the 
society since October 1. The names of the new members, grouped 
by counties, follow: 
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Becker: Sylvester W. Runyan of Detroit Lakes. 

Brown: Albert Pfaender of New Ulm. 

Carver: Estella L. Elke of Chaska. 

HENNEPIN: Grace E. Clark and Mrs. William D. Gregory of 
Minneapolis. 

IsANTI: Blaine B. Barker of Cambridge. 

MarsHAtt: Mrs. Henry I. Yetter of Stephens. 

Ramsey: Alfred L. Burt, Amelia D. Cutler, and Russell H. 
Dick of St. Paul; and Ernest R. Reiff of North St. Paul. 

RENVILLE: Adrian S. Bottge and Olaf W. Nordbye of Renville. 

STEARNS: Gertrude B. Gove of St. Cloud. 

NonrRESIDENT: Mrs. Arthur J. Glover of Fort Atkinson, Wis- 
consin. 


The society lost seven active members by death during the three 
months ending December 31: George H. Prince of St. Paul, Octo- 
ber 3; Carl J. Swendsen of Minneapolis, October 6; Leonard H. 
Wells of Minneapolis, October 11; Archibald M. Chisholm of Du- 
luth, November 4; Henry P. Barlow of St. Paul, November 18; 
Francis J. Webb of Duluth, December 5; and Charles G. Roosen of 
Minneapolis, December 23. 


As in the past two years, the society is presenting over WLB, the 
broadcasting station of the University of Minnesota, a series of radio 
talks on Minnesota history. In the present series emphasis is being 
placed upon the period of the nineties and the developments and 
events of the twentieth century. The subjects of nine talks presented 
between October 17 and December 12 and the speakers follow: 
“From Davis to Nelson” by Mr. Blegen, “ Minnesota in the Nine- 
ties”” by Mr. Babcock, “ Minnesota in the War with Spain” by Miss 
Wheelhouse, “ Modern Transportation and Communication” by Mr. 
Larsen, “ Entering the Twentieth Century” by Mr. Blegen, “ On the 
Eve of the World War” by Mr. Larsen, “ Home Activities in Min- 
nesota during the World War” by Miss Wheelhouse, “ New Social 
Points of View” by Mrs. Larsen, and “ Health and Recreation” by 
Miss Heilbron. The series is being continued with twelve talks, pre- 
sented from January 9 to April 10 at 7:15 p.m. on Tuesdays. 
After their presentation, the talks are published in the Minnesota 
Alumni Weekly. 
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Twelve of the radio talks prepared by members of the society’s 
staff and broadcast over station WLB in 1932 and 1933 were pre- 
sented for a second time during the fall and early winter over station 
KSTP under the auspices of the Minnesota Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. Most of the talks were read by Colonel Alva J. 
Brasted, chaplain at Fort Snelling. The following subjects were 
included in the program: “ Minnesota Indian Life” by Mr. Bab- 
cock, October 18; “ The French Régime in Minnesota” by Mr. 
Blegen, October 25; “‘ The Story of Old Fort Snelling” by Mr. Bab- 
cock, November 8; “ American Exploration in Minnesota” by Mr. 
Van Koughnet, November 15; “The Minnesota Fur Trade” by 
Miss Nute, November 22; “ Indian Missions in Minnesota” by Miss 
Nute, November 29; “Some Aspects of Minnesota Pioneer Life” 
by Mr. Blegen, December 6; “ The Creation of the Territory” by 
Mr. Van Koughnet, December 13; “ Winning Statehood for Minne- 
sota” by Mr. Larsen, December 20; “ Minnesota in the Civil War” 
by Mr. Blegen, December 27; ‘“‘ The Sioux War in Minnesota” by 
Mr. Babcock, January 3; and “ The British Régime in Minnesota” 
by Miss Nute, January 10. 


The superintendent spoke on phases of Minnesota history before 
the Lions Club of Minneapolis on October 18, at the organization 
meeting of the Douglas County Historical Society in Alexandria on 
November 20, before the Informal Club of St. Paul on December 4, 
and before members of the American Institute of Banking meeting 
in St. Paul on December 6. He also gave two radio talks from 
station WCCO in addition to those presented in the society’s regular 
series over WLB. The first, on November 1, was “An Interview 
on Minnesota History,” in which the superintendent answered queries 
presented by Mr. William Gibson of the University of Minnesota; 
the second, on November 6, was a discussion of “ Historical Land- 
marks” given under the auspices of the Minnesota Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. The curator of manuscripts gave illustrated talks 
on pioneer life before the state committee of the Minnesota Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution meeting in St. Paul on October 4, 
and before the brotherhood of Faith Lutheran Church of St. Paul 
on November 9; she presented “A Bird’s Eye View of Minnesota 
History” for the travel section of the Thursday Club of St. Paul on 
October 17; and she spoke on “ Pioneer Women” before women’s 
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clubs in St. Paul on October 18 and December 18, on “ Bishop 
Whipple” before the women’s guild of the Church of St. John the 
Evangelist of St. Paul on November 6, and on the voyageur before 
the White Bear Lake Women’s Club on October 23, the St. Anthony 
Falls Women’s Club on November 14, and at the Summit School in 
St. Paul on November 21. 


The society furnished no less than thirty-five articles for the 
“Minnesota Diamond Jubilee History” published by the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press on December 31 and later issued as a separate with a 
special cover and the title 4 History of Minnesota Commemorating 
75 Years of Statehood. With only a few exceptions the articles fur- 
nished by the society consisted of the texts of talks delivered in the 
radio history of the state that the staff has been presenting during the 
past two years. A review of the History by Professor C. A. Duni- 
way of Carleton College is published elsewhere in this number of the 


magazine. 


Transcripts of the papers and records in the society’s valuable 
collection of papers relating to the archeological survey of Minnesota 
and the Northwest made by Alfred J. Hill and Theodore H. Lewis 
are being made by the archeology department of the University of 
Minnesota. The work is being done at the university by a corps of 
typists as a CWA project. 


A group of papers and pictures illustrative of the history of the 
St. Paul Turnverein was placed on exhibit in the Historical Building 
in November, when the organization celebrated its seventy-fifth anni- 
versary. 


An index to the four numbers of Minnesota History issued in 
1933 and comprising volume 14 has been published and is available 
to members on request. 


ACCESSIONS 


A book of orders issued to British and Colonial troops during the 
campaign of the French and Indian Wars that resulted in the capitu- 
lation of Montreal has been presented by Miss Mary T. Hale of 
Minneapolis. The book, which covers the period from June 8 to 
October 28, 1760, was presumably kept by Nathan Whiting, the 
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colonel of a Connecticut regiment. By a strange coincidence it sup- 
plements some material that came to the society some time ago from 
an entirely different source—a book of orders issued to troops, in- 
cluding Colonel Whiting’s regiment, which were stationed at Crown 
Point in 1761 (see ante, 4: 71). 


Photostatic copies of twenty letters by or about Joseph N. Nicollet, 
the French explorer of the upper Mississippi Valley, for the period 
between 1835 and 1842 have been made for the society from the orig- 
inals in the possession of the New York Public Library and the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania. They deal with such subjects as 
Nicollet’s work before going to the West, smallpox epidemics among 
the Indians, the vaccination of the natives, government appropriations 
to cover the expenses of Nicollet’s explorations, and Nicollet’s great 
map of the Northwest. Letters of introduction for Lieutenant John 
C. Frémont, who was Nicollet’s assistant on one of his expeditions, 
and for Sir William Drummond Stewart, a Scotch traveler in the 
Far West, are included. 


Transcripts of fifteen letters written by the Indian missionary, 
Father Francis Pierz, between 1835 and 1840 have been made for 
the society through the courtesy of the Reverend Hugo Bren of 
Lemont, Illinois, who discovered the originals in the parish archives 
of Krainburg, Jugoslavia. In these letters, which Pierz wrote to 
friends in his native land, he describes in an informal way his mission 
work at La Croix, Sault Ste. Marie, Arbre Croche, and Grand 
Portage ; his efforts to instruct the Indians in horticulture and agri- 
culture; his impressions of native life; and his travels along the north 
shore of Lake Superior. 


A number of items relating to the career of the Reverend Chauncey 
Hobart of Red Wing, a prominent Minnesota Methodist clergyman, 
have been presented by Mr. E. B. Hobart of Wilmar, California. 
They include an interesting diary kept by Hobart in 1845 and 1846 
while he was circuit riding in Wisconsin and Illinois, an essay that 
he wrote in 1842, several objects connected with his services in the 
Mexican and Civil wars, a photograph of Lincoln that the president 
gave to Hobart, and a photograph of Hobart taken about 1896. 


The journal kept by Henry Lewis during a canoe voyage from the 
Falls of St. Anthony to St. Louis in the summer of 1848 has been 
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copied for the society from the original in the possession of his nephew, 
Mr. John G. Lewis of Toronto. Lewis, a St. Louis artist, made 
the trip in order to collect material for a panorama of the Mississippi 
River, which was completed in the following year and was exhibited 
with great success both in America and in Europe. The journal and 
the sketches that Lewis made during his Mississippi voyage also were 
used by the artist in the preparation of the text and the illustrations 
of his well-known book, Das illustrirte Mississippithal, which was 
published at Diisseldorf, Germany, in 1857. 


Forty-one letters written between 1852 and 1864 by George W. 
Northrup in which he tells of his experiences as a teacher in a 
Protestant mission school at Pembina, as a guide on buffalo hunting 
expeditions in the Red River Valley, as a farmer for the Indians at 
Yellow Medicine, as a soldier in the South during the Civil War, 
and as a member of the Sully expedition against the Sioux have been 
copied for the society from the originals in the possession of Mrs. 
Theresa C. MacEwan of Lafayette, New York. Several additional 
letters in the collection refer to Northrup’s death, which occurred on 
July 28, 1864, during an encounter with the Indians. 


Some letters of Bishop Henry B. Whipple about the Chippewa 
mission at Gull Lake in 1860 and the causes of the Sioux War are 
among the items copied for the society from files for the years from 
1856 to 1863 of the Puritan Recorder, the Boston Recorder, and the 
New York Observer in the Congregational Library in Boston. 
Other accounts copied from these magazines deal with the settlement 
of Zumbrota by the Strafford Western Emigration Company, a 
meeting of the Congregational Conference at Winona in 1859, and 
the history of the Presbyterian church at Red Wing. 


The bill for the removal of the capital from St. Paul to St. Peter, 
railroads, and Indian treaties are among the subjects touched upon 
in three letters written in 1857 and 1859 from St. Paul and St. Peter 
by Frederick P. Leavenworth to his father at Petersburg, Virginia, 
which have been turned over to the society by Mr. Warren H. Biggs 
of Williamston, North Carolina. 


The papers of Jason C. Easton, consisting of about six hundred 
letter books, ledgers, and miscellaneous volumes, and twenty-six large 
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packing boxes of correspondence and other records, have been pre- 
sented by his granddaughter, Miss Margaret Easton of La Crosse, 
Wisconsin. The collection covers the period from 1856 to 1901, 
with emphasis on the seventies and eighties; and the papers relate 
mainly to the private banks established and owned by Easton, par- 
ticularly those at Chatfield and Lanesboro. 


An interesting account by the Reverend Archibald Cardle of Bur- 
lington, Iowa, of the early history and first settlers in Pilot Grove 
Township, Faribault County, has been received from Mrs. F. N. 
Hunt of Fairmont. The narrative was presented at the celebration 
of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding of the settlement, 
which was held on June 8 on the site of the community’s first school- 


house (see ante, 14: 456). 


A letter written from Lakeville on January 8, 1860, by James 
Myers to his sister in Massachusetts, in which he discusses the price 
of farm products and live stock, is the gift of his granddaughter, Mrs. 
Hoyt J. Calkins of St. Paul. She has also presented a teacher’s 
certificate issued to her mother, Mary Myers, in Scott County on 


December 6, 1875. 


Orders and reports issued to and by Benjamin Densmore as an 
officer of a colored regiment during the Civil War; and accounts, 
tables of computation, and a few letters relating to a survey made by 
him for the Minnesota and Northwestern Railroad Company in 1855 
have been added to his papers by his daughters, the Misses Frances 
and Margaret Densmore of Red Wing (see ante, 14: 100). They 
have also presented the camp box used by their father during the Civil 
War, some articles of women’s and doll’s clothing, examples of cross- 
stitch work, and a number of children’s books. 


The commissions and official orders issued during the Civil War 
to James O. Pierce, a lieutenant in the Twenty-ninth Wisconsin 
Volunteer Infantry and later assistant adjutant general of volunteers 
in the Union army with the rank of major, have been presented by his 
daughter, Miss Caroline W. Pierce of Minneapolis. A letter dated 
November 15, 1862, giving the result of a vote taken in Pierce’s com- 
pany at Cairo, Tennessee, for members of the Wisconsin legislature ; 
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and Pierce’s certificates of admission to the bar of Wisconsin in 1865 
and of Minnesota in 1886 are included in the gift. 


The activities of the first grange organized in Minnesota, the 
North Star Grange of St. Paul, from the date of its founding on 
September 2, 1868, until its dissolution on August 23, 1884, are re- 
corded in a volume of minutes found among the papers of Truman 
M. Smith and placed with the society by his grandson, Mr. Charles 
T. Smith, Jr., of St. Paul. It is interesting to note that the North 
Star Grange was organized by Oliver H. Kelley less than a year 
after he and others founded the National Grange at Washington, 
D.C. The records of the St. Paul organization reveal that among 
the subjects discussed at meetings were the best method of breaking 
prairie land, the advantages of farm machinery, and the rates charged 
by railroads and steamboats for carrying farm products. The volume 
is of special value for the light that it throws upon the social aspects 
of the Grange. Dances, banquets, and children’s festivals figure 
prominently among the activities that are recorded. 


A register of visitors kept at the Riverside House of Wabasha from 
September 11, 1878, to August 18, 1879, and an account book for 
the period from 1861 to 1866, apparently kept by Louis Blum while 
serving as a clerk in the dry goods store of N. H. Blum of St. Paul, 
are the gifts of Dr. James C. Ferguson of St. Paul. He has also 
presented a soapstone hand warmer. 


Two volumes of minutes of annual meetings of the Minnesota 
State Homeopathic Institute, covering the years 1867 to 1883 and 
1906 to 1913, which were among the papers of Dr. Ethel E. Hurd 
of Minneapolis, are the gift of her daughter, Dr. Annah Hurd of 
Minneapolis. She has also presented the minutes of meetings for 
1900 to 1906 and 1910 to 1913 of the Political Equality Club of 
Minneapolis, several items of correspondence relating to the efforts 
of the club in 1915 to establish a home economics department on the 
main campus of the University of Minnesota, and miscellaneous mate- 
rial concerning the activities of the Minnesota Woman's Suffrage 
Association between 1898 and 1916. 


Four land patents issued in the eighties and in 1900 to Daniel 
Sullivan, Margaret Conway, and Archbishop John Ireland for land 
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in Big Stone and Traverse counties that was later bought by M. C. 
Keating, are the gift of the latter’s grandson, Mr. Stephen Keating 
of Graceville. Sullivan and Miss Conway settled in western Minne- 
sota through the influence of Archbishop Ireland. 


Thirty-five items have been added by Mr. Henry B. Wenzell of 
Stillwater to his papers in the possession of the society (see ante, 13: 
428). They include a letter written in 1882 in which Mr. Wenzell 
discusses the problem of selecting a city in which to practice law. 
He makes some interesting comments on St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
two of the cities that he was considering. 


A manuscript entitled “ An Early History of Brighton Community, 
Nicollet Co., Minnesota” by Mabel C. Peterson is the gift of the 
author. 


The Chippewa uprising under Hole-in-the-Day, its connection with 
the Sioux Outbreak, and the removal of the Chippewa to the White 
Earth Reservation are among the subjects discussed in four letters 
written in 1902 by Enmegahbowh, the native missionary among the 
Chippewa, which are the gift of Mr. Everett E. Clark of Sleepy 
Eye. The donor has added the letters to the papers of his father, 
Edwin Clark, a former Chippewa Indian agent (see ante, 12: 85), 
to whom they were given by the original recipient, Nathan Richard- 
son. 


Nineteen articles and reminiscent accounts of the Sioux massacre 
of 1862, which were submitted in a contest conducted by the tourist 
bureau of the Minnesota department of conservation and the North- 
western Minnesota Historical Association during the summer of 
1933 (see ante, 14: 450), have been received from the bureau. 


“The Genesis and Organization of the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church of America” is the title of a master’s thesis by Laila Nilsen, 
a copy of which has been received from the history department of the 
University of Minnesota. Term papers on “ Minnesota and the 
Panic of 1857” by Ellworth Carlstedt and on “ The Moravians in 
Carver County” by Estella L. Elke, prepared in connection with a 
course in Minnesota history in the same university, have been pre- 
sented by the authors. 
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A volume of minutes of meetings held between 1912 and 1922 by 
the Woman’s Progress Club, now known as the Parent-Teacher 
Association of school district number 5, Mendota Township, has been 
presented by that organization through the courtesy of Mrs. George 
H. Staples of St. Paul. 


“ Stearns County in the World War: An Honor Roll of the Men 
and Women of This Community Who Served Their Country in the 
Period from April 6, 1917, to November 11, 1918” is the title of a 
manuscript volume compiled from state and national military records 
and presented by Miss Irene Dunn of St. Cloud. In addition to a 
roster, the volume includes accounts of military units that contained 
large Stearns County contingents, reviews of home activities in the 
county during the war, and sections devoted to the county’s “ Catholic 
World War Record” and to the “Service Record of East St. Cloud 
and the City of St. Cloud.” 


Copies of addresses made by Governor Floyd B. Olson, Dean Wal- 
ter C. Coffey of the University of Minnesota, W. E. Boie, J. H. 
Hay, Mrs. Jean Wittich, and Oscar Behrens at a meeting of the 
Saturday Lunch Club of Minneapolis on November 11 in tribute to 
Arthur J. McGuire, a leader in the codperative dairying movement in 
Minnesota, have been presented by Mr. S. Albert Stockwell of Min- 
neapolis. A copy of a memorial to McGuire adopted by the Minne- 
sota house of representatives on December 6 has been received from 


Speaker Charles Munn. 


A set of the Foster Hall Reproductions of the songs, compositions, 
and arrangements by Stephen Collins Foster (Indianapolis, 1933) is 
the gift of Mr. Josiah K. Lilly of Indianapolis, who has assembled a 
unique collection of first editions of the works of the writer and com- 
poser of O Susanna, My Old Kentucky Home, and hundreds of other 
songs. Through the generosity of Mr. Lilly, a thousand sets of 
reproductions of these songs have been printed and “ placed in libraries 
located at strategic points,” thus making them available to students 
of American music, and more particularly of Foster’s work, in widely 
scattered localities. 


Looking Backward: or, Memories of the Past is the title of a 
volume by Mary B. Allen King (New York, 1870. 455 p.) recently 
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presented by Dr. John M. Armstrong of St. Paul. It. contains an 
interesting reference (p. 139) to a Miss Kirby who was sent some 
time after 1834 by the ladies of Rochester, New York, “to St. 
Paul’s” as a missionary and teacher. “She went up the Mississippi 
in a bark canoe,” according to Mrs. King, “and boarded in a family 
of a French trader who married an Indian wife. She had a success- 
ful school.” 


The plaster model of the bronze statue of a Chippewa Indian 
erected on the site of the Old Crossing treaty at Huot on June 25, 
1933, has been presented by the sculptor, Mr. Carl Mose. 


Several interesting musica] instruments recently presented to the 
society include a clarinet and a piccolo played by Cyrus M. Kingsley 
in St. Paul in 1853, from Mrs. John Kingsley of Farmington; a 
Swiss bell used by a professional bell ringer, from Mrs. L. L. Dodge 
of Minneapolis; and an Edison phonograph dating from 1905 with 
thirty-two records, from Mr. LaVerne Anderson of St. Paul. 


Several pieces of Confederate currency from the Carolinas and 
Georgia are the gift of Mr. Walter M. Thurston of St. Paul. A 
colonial bill for six dollars and a piece of United States fractional 
currency have been received from Mrs. L. L. Dodge of Minneapolis. 


A port hole from a block house at old Fort Ripley dating from 
the seventies is the gift of Mr. Ellsworth W. Smith of Little Falls. 


A handmade flour barrel, a wooden maul, augurs, a grub hoe, a 
chopper’s ax, and a cooper’s broadax used by Bengt Jénson in the 
fifties when he blazed a trail from Marine to Scandia have been re- 


ceived from Mr. Albert G. Nelson of Scandia. 


Among recent additions to the society’s domestic life collection are 
a pair of silver salt and pepper shakers brought to Minnesota in 1851, 
from Mrs. James T. Morris of Minneapolis; a fluting iron dating 
from the sixties, from Mr. Edward Achauer, Jr., of St. Paul; a pipe 
with a long stem used in the sixties, from Mrs. George Rink of St. 
Paul; and a bottle of Maccaboy snuff, from Mrs. John Kingsley of 
Farmington. 


Additions to the society’s costume collection include a brown silk 
wedding gown worn in 1856, from Mr. and Mrs. George R. Martin 
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of Minneapolis; a gentleman’s dressing jacket and ladies’ dresses and 
wraps, from Mr. Robert C. Fisk of St. Paul; a silk dress dating from 
1901, from Mrs. H. S. Matteson of Minneapolis; and a belt buckie, 
a purse, and several old-fashioned pieces of jewelry, from Mrs. Wil- 
liam P. Hallowell of Wayzata. 


Oil portraits of two Minnesota governors, Lucius F. Hubbard and 
John S. Pillsbury, have been presented by Mr. L. V. Hubbard of 
Minneapolis. 


An interesting and valuable collection of 129 pictures of Chippewa 
Indians and scenes on the White Earth Indian Reservation has been 
received from Mr. Archer B. Gilfillan of Spearfish, South Dakota. 
Mrs. C. H. Heywood of Minneapolis has presented several photo- 
graphs taken in Minneapolis during the encampment of the Grand 
Army of the Republic in 1884. A hundred prints made from the 
Sweet-Jacoby negatives of views in St. Anthony and pioneer Minne- 
apolis are the gift of the Minneapolis Journal. 











NEWS AND COMMENT 


An Englishman’s interpretation of The Study of American His- 
tory is presented in an inaugural lecture delivered at University 
College, London, on February 5, 1931, by H. Hale Bellot, professor 
of American history in the University of London (Oxford, 1932. 
16 p.). Professor Bellot informs his readers that American history 
should be studied in England, if for no other reason, because “ Ameri- 
can scholarship offers us . . . a great mass of monographic studies 
and carefully printed documentary material relating to the history 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries . . . far in advance of any- 
thing which we have done to elucidate our own experience during 
the last hundred years.” He calls special attention to two phases of 
American history — the political development that preceded the Civil 
War, and the social and economic “experiment” that followed it. 
““We are the witnesses of the creation of a new civilization, whose 
advent may prove to be one of the crises in the history of modern 
culture,” he concludes. ‘‘ Whether we like it or not, there can be 
little doubt but that the forces which are shaping the United States 
are the forces which are re-shaping the world.” 


“The present is but the edge of the web of history that time is 

forever weaving,” writes George Wilson in an article entitled “ Why 
£ £ 

Teach History?” which appears in Queen’s Quarterly for August. 
y 4 

He contends that history “can illuminate the present by a study of 

the past” and that it also “can free us from the tyranny of the 

present.” 


At the forty-eighth annual meeting of the American Historical 
Association, which was held at Urbana on December 27, 28, and 29, 
the Kensington rune stone was discussed by Milo M. Quaife. He 
presented a paper entitled “The Discovery of Minnesota in 1362: 
An Historical Myth in the Making” at a luncheon meeting of state 
and local historical societies. A number of other sessions held in 
connection with this meeting were devoted to subjects of interest to 
students of the history of the Northwest. A joint session of the 
Mississippi Valley and American historical associations, held on De- 
cember 27, was given over to a discussion of the “Economic and 
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Social Basis of Republicanism in the Old Northwest, 1850-1860,” 
with papers on the “ Sources of the Southern Migration into the Old 
Northwest” by John D. Barnhart, “Cultural Elements in the 
Old Northwest” by Logan Esarey, “ Economic Factors in the Poli- 
tics of the Old Northwest” by James L. Sellers, and “ Regional 
Competition for the Northwest’s Supplies” by Harrison J. Thorn- 
ton. “The Advance of Civilization into the Middle West” was 
the subject discussed at a general session held on December 27, when 
Benjamin F. Wright, Jr., presented a paper entitled “ An Examina- 
tion of the Turner Thesis,” Avery Craven described “ The Settling 
of the Middle West,” and John D. Hicks surveyed “ The Develop- 
ment of Civilization in the Middle West, 1865-1900.” ‘The part 
played by the “ Norwegian Element in the History of the North- 
west ”’ during the past century was described by Laurence M. Larsen 
at the dinner of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association; and 
papers on the “ Influence of Transportation Changes on the Develop- 
ment of the Live Stock Industry of the Middle West to 1860” by 
Charles T. Leavitt and on “ The Reputation of Middle Western 
American Agriculture in England, 1850-1870” were among those 
presented at a joint session of the Agricultural History Society and 
the American Historical Association. The annual address of the 
latter association, presented by its president, Charles A. Beard, on 
December 28, was entitled “ Written History an Act of Faith.” 


Sessions on “ Trails and Migrations,” on the “ Religious Elements 
of the Frontier,” on “ Business and Depressions on the Frontier,” 
on “ Biography of the Frontier,” and on “ Book Reviewing” will be 
held in connection with the twenty-seventh annual meeting of the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association, which will take place at 
Columbia, Missouri, from April 26 to 28. A special session for his- 
tory teachers and a conference of directors of historical societies are 
also being planned. 


In an address on “ Assembling Historical Manuscripts” which 
appears in the December issue of the Wisconsin Magazine of History, 
Dr. Joseph Schafer comments upon the “new and revolutionary 
method of acquiring copies of manuscripts by photographing them on 
films” as a “ process which in no long time seems destined vastly to 
enrich manuscript collections and to distribute their benefits widely 
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over the world.” He remarks that ‘‘ we seem to be on the eve of a 
period of genuine democracy in historical opportunity.” 


A “Union List of Newspapers” in American libraries is being 
compiled under the auspices of the Bibliographical Society of America. 
A fund of $25,000 contributed by the Rockefeller Foundation makes 
the project possible. The work is being conducted under the editor- 
ship of Miss Winifred Gregory, with headquarters in the Library 
of Congress. 


The attempt of various American organizations to influence Ameri- 
can thought through the schools is the theme of a volume on Citizens’ 
Organizations and the Civic Training of Youth by Bessie Louise 
Pierce, which has been issued as part 3 of the Report of the commis- 
sion on the social studies of the American Historical Association 
(1933. 428 p.). The educational and civic policies and programs 
of such organizations as the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
the American Legion, the Nationa! Council for Prevention of War, 
the Ku Klux Klan, the Boy Scouts, the International Rotary, and the 
Anti-saloon League are discussed. 


“David Thompson’s Account of His First Attempt to Cross the 
Rockies” in June, 1801, has been supplied with an introduction and 
edited by F. W. Howay for publication in Queen’s Quarterly for 
August. The original of the “ Account” is included in a manuscript 
volume written by Thompson and obtained by the Vancouver Public 
Library in 1927. The fact that it was not available when J. B. 
Tyrrell edited Thompson’s Narrative, which was published in 1916, 
gives special interest to its appearance. 


“Interrelations between the Fur Trade of Canada and the United 
States” are discussed by Harold A. Innis in the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review for December. He points out, among other 
“interrelations,” that the Northwest Company “ stimulated Astor in 
the development of a similar organization in the United States”; 
that the “ amalgamation of the Northwest Company and the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, the rise of the American Fur Company, and the dis- 
appearance of the government factory system were closely interre- 
lated”; that the growth of the Red River cart trade between St. Paul 
and Fort Garry followed the introduction of the steamboat on the 
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Missouri and the Mississippi; and that steamboating on the Red 
River “hastened the decline of Hudson’s Bay Company’s monopoly 
and the sale of Hudson’s Bay Company territory to Canada.” Trans- 
lated extracts from the notes of Count Francesco Arese, an Italian 
who visited the Middle West in 1837, have been edited by Lynn M. 
Case for publication in the “ Notes and Documents” section of this 
number of the Review. The count presents some interesting remarks 
on steamboat travel on the Missouri and Mississippi rivers and on 
social life in the West. He comments upon the American Fur Com- 


“a 


pany as “the most remarkable thing in St. Louis.” 


In Indian Removal: The Emigration of the Five Civilized Tribes 
of Indians, Grant Foreman tells the tragic story of the removal of 
the southern Indians from their established homes to lands west of 
the Mississippi (Norman, Oklahoma, 1932. 415 p.). There are 
sections on the treaties made with and the subsequent removals of the 
Choctaw, Creek, Chickasaw, Cherokee, and Seminole Indians. 


“Some Notes on the Grand Medicine Society of the Bois Fort 
Ojibwa” are published by Albert B. Reagan in the October issue of 
Americana. The author, who was superintendent of the Bois Fort 
Indian Reservation at Nett Lake from 1909 to 1914, gives a first- 
hand and detailed account of the ceremonies practiced by the grand 
medicine society at that place. Of special interest is his description 
of an initiation ceremony. 


The Shawnee Sun or Siwinowe Kesibwi, a paper published by 
Jotham Meeker at a Baptist mission in what is now the state of 
Kansas in the thirties and forties of the last century, is the subject of 
a brief article by Douglas C. McMurtrie in the Kansas Historical 
Quarterly for November. The paper, which began publication in 
November, 1835, is described as the “first newspaper published ex- 
clusively in an Indian language in the present boundaries of the 
United States.” The only known copy of the Sun, that for Novem- 
ber, 1841, is reproduced with the article. 


A collection of stone implements and fragments of pottery from 
Indian burial mounds in various parts of North and Central America 
has been placed on display in the museum of the St. Paul Institute of 
General and Applied Science. 
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More than a hundred items have been added by Mr. Everett E. 
Edwards to his valuable bibliography of the Agriculture of the A meri- 
can Indians in a second edition (106 p.) issued in June, 1933. The 
work was originally published in May, 1932, by the United States 
department of agriculture as number 23 of its Bibliographical Con- 
tributions (see ante, 13: 330). The “Importance of Preserving 
Historical Records for Agricultural Research” is discussed by Mr. 
Edwards in Agricultural Library Notes, a publication of the library 
of the department of agriculture, for December. He points out the 
fact that the “importance of preserving farmers’ account books, 
diaries, letters, and reminiscences for the use of research workers is 
being recognized,” for such materials “supply research workers with 
many facts not obtainable elsewhere.” Mr. Edwards notes that 
many institutions — among them the Minnesota Historical Society — 
are taking “steps to preserve these materials from which the history 
of American agriculture may be written.” The collection that is 
being built up by the library of the department of agriculture is 
described, and attention is called to this library’s unique collection 
of more than fifty thousand “ catalogues and other trade publications 
of firms and individuals engaged in the nursery and seed business.” 


Bishop Cretin’s early experiences in America as revealed in his let- 
ters to his sister in France are described by Rose McKee in an article 
in the magazine section of the St. Paul Daily News for January 14. 
The letters were used by Father James L. Connolly of St. Paul 
Seminary as the basis for a talk before the luncheon session of the 
annual meeting of the Minnesota Historical Society on January 8 
(see ante, p. 81). 


Chapters on Bishop Frederic Baraga’s work as a missionary at 
Arbre Croche, Grand River, La Pointe, L’Anse, and Sault Ste. Marie 
are included in a biography written in Slovenian by Franc Jakli¢ and 
published under the title Misijonski Skof irenej Friderik Baraga 
(Celju, 1931. 237 p.). An article in the same language entitled 
“ Baraga apostol treznosti”’ is contributed by Hugo Bren to the Janu- 
ary issue of Ave Maria, a magazine published by the Slovene Fran- 
ciscan Fathers at Lemont, Illinois. 


How Captain Alexander McDougall “ Broke All Traditions with 
‘Whaleback’”’ steamers that he began to build for the Great Lakes 
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trade in 1888 is explained by Frank Hayes in a feature article pub- 
lished in the Milwaukee Journal for July 30, 1933. The “ Christo- 
pher Columbus,” a passenger boat of the whaleback type built for 
the traffic arising from the Chicago fair of 1893, is described in some 
detail. Pictures of this boat and a portrait of Captain McDougall 
accompany the article. 


About a hundred members of the Swedish-American Historical 
Society attended the annual meeting of that organization, which was 
held in Minneapolis on December 8. Dr. Conrad Peterson reviewed 
the career of the Reverend Eric Norelius, calling attention to the 
centenary of his birth. A paper on the work of the late Carl J. 
Swendsen as chairman of the Minnesota board of control was pre- 
sented by Henry N. Benson. 


A study of The Republican Expansionists of the Early Reconstruc- 
tion Era, submitted by Joe Patterson Smith as a doctoral dissertation 
at the University of Chicago in 1930, has been privately published 
and distributed by the University of Chicago Libraries (Chicago, 
1933. 129 p.). Among the materials listed by Dr. Smith in his 
bibliography are the James Wickes Taylor Papers and Scrapbooks 
in the possession of the Minnesota Historical Society, and the St. Paul 
Daily Press. 


Chapters on “Country Life a Hundred Years Ago” and on 
“Country Food and Drink” are included in a comprehensive History 
of Agriculture in the State of New York by Ulysses P. Hedrick, re- 
cently issued by the New York State Agricultural Society (1933. 
462 p.). In these chapters Mr. Hedrick has described conditions in 
New York similar to those pictured for Minnesota by Miss Evadene 
Burris in two articles recently published in Minnesota History (see 
ante, 14: 263-287, 378-392). The scope and variety of the mate- 
rial set forth by Mr. Hedrick may be judged from these chapters. 
Among the subjects discussed in the volume are Indian agriculture, 
agricultural organizations, various forms of transportation, the intro- 
duction of farm machinery, “ The Printing Press and the Farmer,” 
farm crops, the live-stock industries, and state aid for agriculture. 
The illustrations, which include reproductions of many newspaper 
items, are worthy of special note. A similarly comprehensive history 
of agriculture in Minnesota is much needed. 
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The portion of George W. Featherstonhaugh’s Canoe Voyage up 
the Minnay Sotor that relates to Tennessee is reprinted under the 
title “‘ The Tennessee Valley as Seen by a British Traveler in 1837” 
in the Tennessee Historical Magazine for October, 1932. It is sup- 
plied with an introduction and annotations by James W. Patton, who 
gives some information about Featherstonhaugh and his travels both 
in the Northwest and in the South. In the “ Historical Notes and 
Documents” section of the same magazine, part of Professor Allan 
Nevins’ review of Historical Scholarship in America, which appeared 
in Minnesota History last March, is quoted. 


Various types of sod houses that are still being used on the prairies 
of western Kansas are described by Donald S. Gates in an illustrated 
article in the Journal of Geography for December. 


An admirable historical study by George Pence and Nellie C. 
Armstrong of Indiana Boundaries, Territory, State, and County has 
recently been published by the Indiana Historical Bureau (Indian- 
apolis, 1933. 883 p.). Much of the volume is devoted to a series 
of excellently drawn maps, and most of these, in turn, relate to coun- 
ties, but the map work is given its proper setting by Miss Armstrong 
in an essay (p. 1-131) in which she sketches, with full documenta- 
tion, the story of Indiana’s boundary legislation. The historical value 
of such a volume is obvious, but it is well to be reminded, in Dr. 
Christopher B. Coleman’s preface, of its practical usefulness. ‘‘ The 
knowledge of the limits of political units at different times,” he writes, 
“‘is essential to the use of public records, election returns, land rec- 
ords, or genealogical data.” It may be noted that the California 
Historical Survey Commission brought out at Berkeley in 1923 a 
somewhat similar volume entitled California County Boundaries: 
A Study of the Division of the State into Counties and the Subse- 
quent Changes in Their Boundaries, by Owen C. Coy. Both the 
Indiana and the California studies should prove of much value and 
interest for anyone attempting a study of Minnesota’s county boun- 
daries, a study that is greatly needed. 


A map of Indiana on which is indicated for each county in the 
state the dates of first white settlement, of organization, of the con- 
vening of the first court, and of the first land entry has been compiled 
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by Charles N. Thompson and published by the Society of Indiana 
Pioneers with its Year Book for 1932. 


Within the scope of forty-five pages, “ The First Hundred Years” 
of Iowa history are surveyed by Ruth A. Gallaher in the Jowa Jour- 
nal of History and Politics for October. The article commemorates 
the centennial of the Black Hawk Purchase, which on June 1, 1833, 
“ became part of the public domain.” Sections are devoted to educa- 
tion, religious history, racial elements, public welfare, amusements 
and recreation, and other phases of lowa’s social history. 


A “Syllabus of Michigan History for Schools and Colleges” by 
James O. Knauss is published in the Michigan History Magazine for 
the autumn of 1932. A list of references appears with each section 
and a complete bibliography is printed with the syllabus. 


The valuable history of “ Navigation on the Chippewa River in 
Wisconsin ” which Captain Fred A. Bill published in the Burlington 
[Iowa] Post in 1930 (see ante, 11: 211) is reprinted in installments 
in the Wabasha County Herald-Standard of Wabasha beginning with 
the issue of November 2. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the building of the William Moore 
School of Bismarck, North Dakota, was the occasion for an interest- 
ing celebration on December 15. Former graduates assembled for 
class reunions, the women wearing, in many cases, their graduation 
dresses; and a number of historical papers were presented. One of 
these was based upon material relating to the school that was obtained 
from a file of the Bismarck Tribune in the possession of the Minne- 
sota Historical Society. A review of the history of the school by 
W. A. Falconer, sketches of teachers and graduates, and a list of 
graduates from 1887 to 1912 are included in an illustrated souvenir 
pamphlet (23 p.) issued in connection with the celebration. Of spe- 
cial interest is a sketch of Mrs. Linda W. Slaughter, the first teacher 
in Bismarck and a gifted writer, which appears with her portrait. 


Many connections between the histories of Minnesota and Mani- 
toba are to be noted in a section on “ Western Canada (Hudson Bay 
Drainage Basin)” in a volume of Select Documents in Canadian 


Economic History, 1783-1885 edited by H. A. Innis and A. R. M. 
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Lower (Toronto, 1933. 846 p.). The beginning of steamboat navi- 
gation on the Red River, the completion of a railroad between St. 
Paul and Winnipeg in 1879, the competition between the state and the 
province for immigrants, and the use of logs from the pine forests of 
northern Minnesota by the Canadian mills are among the subjects 
touched upon. An account by a settler, George Henry, who went 
from Ontario to Manitoba in 1878 by way of Minnesota, is among 
the documents quoted. A detailed account of the expenses involved 
in such a journey is given in a footnote. 


GENERAL MINNESOTA ITEMS 


The year 1934 will mark the centennials of a number of significant 
events in the early history of the Minnesota country. On May 6, 
1834, for example, the pioneers of Protestant mission work among 
the Sioux of southern Minnesota — Samuel W. and Gideon H. Pond 
—arrived at Fort Snelling. Another missionary, Thomas §. Wil- 
liamson, visited the Minnesota region in the summer of 1834 to make 
a survey of mission possibilities for the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions. The American Fur Company was 
reorganized in 1834—a step that had a far-reaching influence upon 
the fur trade of the upper Northwest. But perhaps the event of 
1834 that was of greatest significance for the future state of Minne- 
sota was the arrival on October 28 at Mendota of an agent of that 
company, Henry H. Sibley. Dr. Folwell estimates the importance of 
Sibley’s rdle in Minnesota history in the following statement: “ From 
this day till that of his death in 1891, Henry Hastings Sibley is easily 
the most prominent figure in Minnesota history.” Plans are under 
way for celebrations in commemoration of the Pond and the Sibley 
centennials. Descendants of the Pond brothers, who are organized 
as the Pond Family Association, will celebrate the centennial of the 
missionaries’ arrival in Minnesota at Bloomington, where Gideon 
Pond spent the later years of his life. A portrayal of Sibley’s life 
and services to Minnesota is being considered as the subject of a 
pageant to be presented during the coming summer at Itasca State 
Park under the auspices of the division of forestry of the Minnesota 
department of conservation and the Northwestern Minnesota His- 
torical Association. 
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Plans for making and preserving architects’ drawings of about a 
hundred Minnesota structures of historic interest are being made by 
the Historic American Buildings Survey, a project that gives employ- 
ment to architects and draftsmen under the CWA. The structures 
to be studied will be selected from a list that is being compiled under 
the direction of Mr. William G. Dorr of Minneapolis, district officer 
in charge of the Minnesota survey. Mr. Willoughby M. Babcock 
of the staff of the Minnesota Historical Society is a member of the 
advisory committee. 


A large number of the talks included in two series of radio talks 
broadcast during the fall and early winter under the auspices of the 
Minnesota Daughters of the American Revolution dealt with sub- 
jects of interest for the Minnesota historian. One series, presented 
each Wednesday at 2:00 p.m. from station KSTP, consisted of talks 
prepared by members of the staff of the Minnesota Historical Society 
and is described ante, p. 108. The other, which was broadcast at 
4:00 p.m. on Fridays from October 13 to December 29 over WCCO, 
included six talks by Sister Antonia, president of the College of St. 
Catherine, St. Paul. Among the subjects that she discussed were the 
history of “Old Reserve Town,” the southwest section of the present 
city of St. Paul; the exploration of the upper Mississippi Valley; the 
experiences of “ A Pioneer Woman,” Mother Seraphine Ireland; and 
Archbishop John Ireland as an historian and a citizen. 


Biographical sketches of two Minnesota governors — William R. 
Marshall and William R. Merriam — are contributed by Lester B. 
Shippee to volume 12 of the Dictionary of American Biography, 
which has been edited for the American Council of Learned Societies 
by Dumas Malone (New York, 1933). A sketch of a Minnesota 
territorial governor, Samuel Medary, is the work of William E. 
Smith. Other prominent Minnesotans whose careers are reviewed 
in this volume are Alexander McDougall, Great Lakes captain and 
shipbuilder, by Carl W. Mitman; Martin McLeod, fur trader and 
pioneer, by Theodore C. Blegen; Hans Mattson, Swedish pioneer 
and emigration agent, by George M. Stephenson; Dr. William W. 
Mayo, father of the famous surgeons, by Louis B. Wilson; and 
Leonidas Merritt, who with his brothers discovered the ore deposits 
of the Mesabi Range, by Thomas T. Read. Of Minnesota interest 
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also are sketches of Martin Maginnis, who spent his youth in Red 
Wing and served with the First Minnesota Volunteer Infantry in 
the Civil War, by Paul C. Phillips; of John Marsh, who lived at the 
frontier military post of Fort Snelling for several years following 
1823, by P. O. Ray; of Homer D. Martin, landscape painter, who 
spent the last years of his life in St. Paul, by Frank J. Mather, Jr.; 
of Father Martin Marty, Catholic missionary to the Sioux and first 
bishop of Sioux Falls, by Richard J. Purcell ; of William W. Mather, 
geologist, who accompanied George W. Featherstonhaugh in his ex- 
ploration of the Minnesota Valley in 1835, by George P. Merrill; 
of Edgar A. Mearns, naturalist, who was stationed at Fort Snelling 
as an army surgeon for several years in the eighties, by Gerrit S. 
Miller; and of Emily C. Huntington Miller, author, editor, and 
educator, who spent the later years of her life in St. Paul, by Sarah 
G. Bowerman. 


Among the Minnesota churches that held anniversary celebrations 
during the fall and early winter were five which commemorated the 
completion of three-quarters of a century of service—the Preston 
Evangelical Church on October 15, the St. Boniface Catholic Church 
of Minneapolis on October 22, St. Felix Catholic Parish of Wabasha 
on October 29, the Jordan Methodist Episcopal Church on December 
3 and 4, and the First Baptist Church of Bricelyn on December 19. 
Seventieth anniversaries were celebrated by the Zion’s Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of St. Paul on October 1 and the Clark’s Grove 
Baptist Church on October 15; sixtieth anniversaries, by the Imman- 
uel Evangelical Lutheran Church of Farming Township, Stearns 
County, on October 1; St. Olaf Lutheran Church of Cedar Town- 
ship, Martin County, from October 6 to 8; Borgund Lutheran 
Church in Cerro Gordo Township, Lac qui Parle County, on Octo- 
ber 12, 13, and 15; the First Lutheran Church of St. James from 
October 15 to 22; the Freeborn Congregational Church on Novem- 
ber 5; and St. Joseph’s Catholic Church of Miesville, Dakota County, 
on November 12; fiftieth anniversaries, by the Jupiter Mission 
Church in Kittson County from October 6 to 8, the Swedish Mis- 
sion Church of Anoka from October 12 to 15, the Minnewasha 
Lutheran Church of Starbuck from October 13 to 15, the Kerk- 
hoven Lutheran Church on October 22, St. Andrew’s Catholic 
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Church of Fairfax on December 3, and the First Congrega- 
tional Church of New Ulm on December 10 and 11; a forty-fifth 
anniversary, by the Salem Covenant Church of Minneapolis from 
December 14 to 17; and fortieth anniversaries, by the Glen Avon 
Presbyterian Church of Duluth on October 29 and the South St. 
Paul Presbyterian Church on December 17. A history of the Orrock 
Lutheran Church of Sherburne County, by Dr. J. Magnus Rohne 
of Luther College, appears in the Sherburne County Star News of 
Elk River for November 9 in commemoration of the sixtieth anni- 
versary of the church. 


The first installment of “A Tableau of the Families and Single 
Persons Connected with the A. B. C. F. M. in the Dakota Mission 
during the Quarter of a Century from 1835 to 1860 with the Board- 
ing Scholars” appears in the Word Carrier, a publication of the 
Santee Normal Training School, for November-December. It opens 
with a detailed account of members of the Williamson family. Dr. 
Thomas S. Williamson, it will be remembered, established the Lac 
qui Parle mission for the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions in 1835. According to an introductory note, the 
“Tableau” was written in 1860 by a member of the Dakota mis- 
sion, possibly Dr. Williamson himself. 


Mr. Howard C. Robbins devotes two chapters of his biography of 
Charles Lewis Slattery (1931. 341 p.) to his subject’s experience as 
dean of the Cathedral of Our Merciful Saviour at Faribault. It is 
interesting to note that before Slattery left New England for Minne- 
sota in 1896, he “read Parkman to try to get ready for the Missis- 
sippi Valley.” During the early years of his deanship he served 
under Bishop Whipple, and after the latter’s death in 1901 he pro- 
moted the building of the beautiful Whipple Memorial Tower of the 
Faribault cathedral. 


An address on “ The Valley of the Minnesota River: Its Settle- 
ment, Indian War and Subsequent Development,” presented by the 
Honorable Albert Pfaender at the annual meeting of the Southern 
Minnesota Medical Association at New Ulm on September 25, is 
published in the Brown County Journal for September 29. The 
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speaker described the settlement of the Minnesota Valley by “ groups 
of resolute men and women in search of new homes” who remained 
in this “land of promise” only to become involved in the nation’s 
worst Indian outbreak. 


A pageant depicting the growth of religious education in Minne- 
sota was presented on October 20 in St. Paul by the Minnesota Coun- 
cil of Religious Education to mark the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
its organization. Among the pioneer religious workers whose careers 
were pictured were Father Lucien Galtier, Ezekiel G. Gear, Bishop 
Henry B. Whipple, Edward D. Neill, Harriet Bishop, and Eric 


Norelius. 


A history of the Minneapolis branch of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, by Effie G. 
Lindsay, has been published under the title Fifty Eventful Years, 
1883-1933 (96 p.). Brief accounts of other branches established 
before 1883 in Minnesota and the Dakotas are included in the pam- 
phlet. 


Experiences as a pioneer surveyor and civil engineer, related “ with 
the aid of his diary” by William H. Wood of St. Paul, have been 
recorded by Paul W. Presbrey for the St. Paul Daily News, where 
they appear as a series of articles from October 13 to 18. Mr. Wood 
came to St. Paul in 1857, when his father opened an office there for 
the surveyor general. Conditions in the pioneer city are recalled by 
Mr. Wood, who tells of surveying trips in northern and western 
Minnesota in the sixties, and relates stories of trips in the following 
decade to the Yellowstone country and the Black Hills. 


Captain Fred A. Bill describes his first trip into Minnesota in the 
lVinona Republican-Herald for October 12. He tells of a journey 
by ferry, wagon, and steamboat from La Crosse to Read’s Landing, 
where his family settled in 1867. 


The history of “ Steamboating on the Minnesota” was reviewed 
by Judge Thomas Hughes in an address before members of the Blue 
Earth County Historical Society at Mankato on December 20. An 
outline of the address and a picture of the steamboat “‘ Favorite” at 
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the Mankato levee in 1862 appear in the Mankato Free Press for 
December 21. 


Experiences in the Minneapolis flour mills of the early seventies 
are described in one chapter of the interesting autobiography of Dr. 
Franklin H. Martin, which has been published under the title The 
Joy of Living (New York, 1933. 2 vols.). In 1872 Dr. Martin, 
then a boy of fifteen, went to Minneapolis to work for his uncle, 
Adolphus Guilder, an inventor and manufacturer of milling ma- 
chinery. In a later chapter the writer, a well-known surgeon, tells 
of his contacts with the Mayo brothers and their clinic. 


St. Paul’s first Thanksgiving, which was celebrated on December 
26, 1850, is the subject of an article by Rose McKee in the St. Paul 
Daily News for November 12. The writer stresses the lack of 
“turkey and fixings” for the pioneer festival, tells of Governor Ram- 
sey’s proclamation, and quotes from the Thanksgiving sermon 
preached by the Reverend Edward D. Neill. 


Technical geological discussions of “ Duluth Rocks and Struc- 
ture” by F. F. Grout, the “Cuyuna Iron-Ore District” by Carl 
Zapfie, and the Mesabi Range by J. W. Gruner are included in a 
pamphlet entitled Lake Superior Region, prepared under the direc- 
tion of W. O. Hotchkiss (Washington, 1933. 101 p.). It is pub- 
lished as Guidebook 27, Excursion C-4, of the sixteenth session of the 
International Geological Congress. 


The old Grand Portage trail between the village on Lake Superior 
and the site of Fort Charlotte on the Pigeon River has been cleared 
of brush by Indian workers under the Emergency Conservation Work 
program. Many evidences of use in the past were found along the 
nine-mile trail and at the fort site. Among them were rusty gun 
barrels, knives, bits of china, and pieces of clay pipes. These were 
turned over to the Cook County Historical Society. 


Much material about the forest fires that swept over northeastern 
Minnesota in October, 1918, is included in a Hearing that took place 
before the United States Senate committee on claims on December 21, 
1932, on a bill for the Relief of Certain Claimants Who Suffered 
Loss by Fire in Minnesota during October, 1918 (1933. 145 p.). 
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Loca. History ITems 


Members of the Aitkin Volunteer Fire Department celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of the organization of the department on October 
19. A brief history of the organization appears in the Aitkin Repub- 
lican for October 19. 


A wealth of material about the history of Beltrami County, one 
of the most recently settled districts in Minnesota, has been appearing 
in the Bemidji Daily Pioneer. Since September 6 this paper has 
published with some regularity histories of individual townships, 
reminiscences of pioneers, and similar material. As much of the 
history of Beltrami County is within the memory of those now living 
in the region, interviews with pioneers have been used largely in 
gathering the material for these sketches, although obviously county 
and township records also have been consulted. In most cases an 
account of the earliest settlement of a township or district is given, 
the origin of its name is explained, facts about its social growth are 
presented, and, in the case of townships, the story of organization is 
given and the earliest officers are listed. It is interesting to note 
that most of these northern townships were organized between 1900 
and 1919, and that in at least one — Yale — the township organiza- 
tion has recently been discontinued because of lack of population. 
Among the local historical sketches are accounts of the Battle River 
district, organized as the townships of Battle and Woodrow, October 
5; the village of Kelliher, October 11; the Moose River district, 
October 24; and of the townships of Summit, September 6; Shotley, 
September 25 and October 17; Nebish, October 26; Yale, October 
31; Alaska, November 8; Eland, November 10; Birch Island, No- 
vember 16; Brook Lake, November 24; Steenerson, December 7 ; Ten 
Lakes, December 11; Jones, December 16; Konig, December 27 ; and 
Minnie, December 29. Several articles of interest for the county 
as a whole also are included. Beltrami’s account of his visit to Lake 
Julia, which is within the county, is quoted in the issue for December 
6; a description of the “First Beltrami County Records,” which 
date from 1894, and of the early activities of the county board as 
revealed by these records appears on November 17; and some addi- 
tional information about the first county board by one of its members, 


J. P. Nygaard of Halstad, is published on November 28. Most of 
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these articles appear also in the Bemidji Sentinel, a weekly newspaper, 
which includes in its issue for December 8 one additional sketch — 
a history of Durand Township. Since no history of Beltrami County 
has previously been published, this series of articles is of great interest 
and value to the student of local history in northern Minnesota. 


The old Dutch windmill located near Minnesota Lake is the 
subject of an article, which closes with an appeal for its restoration, 
by Mary Hotaling Dobbs in the Blue Earth County Enterprise of 
Mapleton for November 17. This “ Haunted Windmill” also is 
described by Mrs. Paul J. Leach in a note published ante, 12: 65-67. 


The wrecking of the Mapleton House, a hotel opened at Maple- 
ton in 1903, is the occasion for the publication of a sketch of its 
history in the Blue Earth County Enterprise for October 13. Some 
information about the Traver House, an earlier hotel, also is pre- 
sented. Pictures of both hotels accompany the article. 


Recollections of the battle of New Ulm by Gottlieb Oswald, a 
pioneer resident of the community, appear in the New Ulm Review 
for October 19. The alarm that accompanied the beginning of the 
Indian outbreak, the rush of farmers into the settlement at New 
Ulm, and the excitement of the battle are vividly described by this 
survivor of the Sioux War. 


The development of Moose Lake from a stage line station to a 
modern village is described in an article in the Star Gazette of Moose 
Lake for December 7. It includes accounts of the industries, schools, 
churches, and professions that grew up in the vicinity after the com- 
pletion of a railroad between Duluth and the Twin Cities in 1872. 
The incorporation of the village in 1899 and the beginning of village 
government also are noted. 


A detailed picture of frontier life in Carver County is presented 
in an interview with Mrs. Henry Aspden of Chanhassen which ap- 
pears in the Weekly Valley Herald of Chaska for November 16 and 
23. Mrs. Aspden’s father, Abel Wood, emigrated from Massa- 
chusetts to the Minnesota Valley in 1854 after reading in an eastern 
newspaper a series of letters describing the new country. His family 
followed the next year, and Mrs. Aspden describes the long journey 
westward by railroad to Galena, thence by Mississippi and Minne- 
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sota river steamboats to a point near Chaska, and finally by ox team 
to a farm home near Excelsior. How these New Englanders lived 
in a crude log cabin with home-made furniture, what they ate, and 
how they provided for themselves entertainment and social activity 
are recalled by Mrs. Aspden. 


The history of the Moorhead Daily News is reviewed in its 
“Golden Jubilee Edition,” issued on November 21 to commemorate 
the passing of fifty years since the first number was published by 
George N. Lamphere on April 4, 1883. Attention is called to some 
earlier newspapers published at Moorhead, notably the Red River 
Star established in 1872. A number of articles are devoted to the 
early history of the city. Accounts are included of the “land rush” 
that “accompanied effort to locate Moorhead’s town site” at the 
point where the Northern Pacific railroad would cross the Red River 
in 1871; of the boom of 1881-82, when more than two million dol- 
lars’ worth of real estate changed hands in the community; and of 
the effect of Red River Valley wheat-raising upon the growth of 
Moorhead. The career of H. A. Bruns, who introduced seed wheat 
in 1872 and who established the first flour mill at Moorhead in 1874, 
is described by Donald Bird. The public schools, the local state 
teachers college, and Concordia College are the subjects of historical 
sketches. Of special interest is an account of the Bishop Whipple 
School, which in 1882 was housed in a building erected at a cost of 
sixteen thousand dollars, with accommodations for sixty boarding 
pupils and forty day scholars. Some interesting articles on early 
social and cultural life and on sports and athletics are included. The 
News acknowledges its indebtedness to Mr. Morris Fredericks, who, 
while a student at Concordia College, prepared a paper on “ Moor- 
head in the Eighties.” A copy of this, deposited by the author in the 
local public library, was used in preparing much of the historical 
material for the jubilee edition of the News. 


A joint meeting of the historical society and old settlers’ association 
of Cottonwood County was held at Windom on October 14. Mr. I. 
I. Bargen of Mountain Lake and Mr. Clark Wood of Heron Lake 
gave reminiscent talks describing pioneer life in the county. 


Life in a frontier Minnesota village— Mantorville in Dodge 
County —in 1857 and 1858 is pictured by Claude C. Lammers of 
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Grand Marais in an historical narrative which appears in installments 
in the Mantorville Express from November 16 to January 11. It is 
based chiefly, according to the author, upon items gleaned from the 
Express for the two years in question, for this is one of the few Min- 
nesota newspapers that can boast of continuous publication since the 
territorial period. Mr. Lammers’ narrative, prepared originally in 
connection with a course in Minnesota history at the University of 
Minnesota, illustrates effectively the historical possibilities that are 
afforded in a broad study of one community. The writer reveals 
that by 1857 Mantorville boasted a population of about five hundred ; 
that it had a newspaper, churches, and a school; that it had developed 
a social and cultural atmosphere of its own. “ The heritage of early 
Mantorville had the distinct stamp of New England upon it,” he 
writes. Manifestations of puritanism, such as a temperance organi- 
zation, and the existence of an active lyceum are among the “ evi- 
dences of the New England heritage” cited by the author. Social 
activities such as dances and sleigh rides, theatrical attractions, and an 
agricultural fair are described. The writer points out that “the 
preservation of law and order in Mantorville does not seem to have 
been a major problem,” for when a criminal was arrested in the com- 
munity he “was tied to a post under the school building” because 
there was no jail. The economic development of the pioneer village 
and the effect of the panic of 1857 on its growth are described in the 
later installments. Mr. Lammers’ study is well worthy of publica- 
tion in book or pamphlet form. 


The organization of a Douglas County Historical Society was 
effected at Alexandria on November 20, and Mr. Constant Larson, 
long an assiduous student of Douglas County history, was elected to 
serve as its first president. Mr. Theodore C. Blegen, superintendent 
of the Minnesota Historical Society, attended the organization meet- 
ing and on the same day gave a lecture on the “Lure of State and 
Local History” to an audience of some twelve hundred people. The 
lecture was sponsored by the Woman’s Club of Alexandria in observ- 
ance of the diamond jubilee of the city and the state. 


A group of pictures of early Alexandria published in the Alexan- 
dria Citizen-News for November 16, includes one of a stagecoach 
that carried mail and passengers between St. Cloud and Alexandria 


in 1876. 
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Some notes written in 1867 about the early history of Chatfield by 
Elder Edward Ely have been published from a manuscript in the 
possession of Mr. Orrin F. Smith of Winona in the Chatfield News 
for November 30. The founding of Chatfield in 1853, its early set- 
tlement by people from Winona, and the attempt to make it the 
county seat are discussed by Ely. 


A local historical museum is being planned by the Union Prairie 
Lutheran Church in Fillmore County. A log cabin built seventy- 
five years ago has been acquired and removed to the church grounds, 
where it will be used to house a collection of pioneer objects assembled 
by the parishioners. 


An interesting and valuable chapter in the social history of southern 
Minnesota is Judge J. F. D. Meighen’s review of “‘ Masonry in Free- 
born Co.,” which appears in the Evening Tribune of Albert Lea for 
December 22. He traces the history of Western Star Lodge No. 26 
of Albert Lea from the first meeting, which was held on November 
14, 1857, and asserts that it is still working under a charter granted 
on October 27, 1858. Some information is given about the pioneers 
who organized the lodge, including George S. Ruble and A. W. 
White. The narrative is based largely upon the records of the 
lodge, which, according to Judge Meighen, are complete from the 
first meeting. He points out that “much of the history of Albert 
Lea may be read between the lines of these records.” The Tribune 
for December 13 publishes a reminiscent article by Walter S. Schnei- 
der, in which he describes a colony made up of Germans from the 
Valdeck district who settled near Albert Lea in the late fifties. 


“Early Days in and Around Hader” were described by J. M. 
Hjermstad in a talk before members of the Goodhue County His- 
torical Society at Red Wing on November 6. Mr. C. A. Rasmussen 
was reélected president of the society. 


A joint resolution introduced in the Minnesota senate on January 
3 provides “for the designation of the 9th day of July, 1935, as a 
Lac Qui Parle Indian Mission Day; for the observance and com- 
memoration of the 100th anniversary of the establishment of the Lac 
Qui Parle Indian Mission; and the appointment of a commission to 
be known as ‘The Lac Qui Parle Indian Mission Centennial Com- 


mission. 
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A “ Minnesota Jubilee Pageant” sponsored by the Warren Wom- 
an’s Club was presented at Warren on October 27. The episodes, 
some of which were based upon local history, were arranged by Mrs. 


A. A. Trost. 


The Marshall County Historical Society was organized at a meet- 
ing held at Warren on October 31. The following officers were 
elected: Judge Bernard B. Brett of Warren, president; Mr. Nels 
Malm of Big Woods, vice president; Mrs. Synneva Strunk of War- 
ren, secretary; and Mrs. H. I. Yetter of Stephen, treasurer. At a 
meeting of the society held at Warren on December 8 a correspond- 
ing secretary was elected for each township in the county and a com- 
mittee was appointed to supervise a local history essay contest in the 
Marshall County schools. These developments point to a deepening 
historical interest in northwestern Minnesota. ‘The Marshall County 
society gives promise of being an active and influential agent for the 
promotion of historical work. 


An appeal for the restoration of “ Historic Fort Ridgely” is made 
in a feature article in the Minneapolis Journal for October 22 by 
Bess M. Wilson, who tells of the work toward this goal that is being 
done by Mr. Fred W. Johnson of New Ulm. A history of the fort 
prepared by Mr. Johnson (see ante, 14:459) is quoted extensively. 
Views of the fort and of its ruins and portraits of a number of char- 
acters connected with its history, including Captain N. J. T. Dana 
and Dr. and Mrs. Alfred Mueller, appear with the article. 


With the coéperation of the Civil Works Administration a large 
room in the basement of the courthouse at Fergus Falls has been pre- 
pared for the use of the Otter Tail County Historical Society. Plans 
are under way for equipping it as a museum. 


A talk prepared by Mrs. F. R. Leslie for presentation before the 
White Bear Woman’s Club on the “ History of White Bear Library ” 
is published in the White Bear Press for December 8. She tells of 
the reading rooms opened in the village of the seventies, of the estab- 
lishment of a library by the village council in 1889, and of its later 
growth and service to the community. The first installment of a 
record of fires that occurred in White Bear between 1895 and 1905, 
kept by the late Daniel Ivett of the local fire department, appears 
in the Press for December 15. His manuscript records, now in the 
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possession of his widow, reveal that in May, 1895, the village of 
White Bear purchased a fire engine. Ivett’s reports of the fires that 
followed this event, however, show that usually the houses “ burned 
down,” either because the “engine did not work” or because there 
was “no water supply.” 


Professor C. A. Duniway of Carleton College was reélected 
president of the Rice County Historical Society at a meeting held at 
Faribault on November 13. Other officers include Mrs. Howard 
Bratton, vice president; Mr. H. L. Buck, secretary; and Mr. A. R. 
Leach, treasurer. An address on “Faribault in the Fifties’ was 
presented by Mrs. Mary Holway. 


Virginia was the scene of a meeting on October 27 of the St. Louis 
County Historical Society, at which papers were presented on “St. 
Louis County in History” by William E. Culkin, on “ Reminiscences 
of Virginia” by Mr. Lafayette Bliss, on “ Altitudes and Descriptions 
of the Peaks Adjacent to Virginia” by A. F. Benson, and on “ The 
Iron Ore Discoveries of the Vermilion and Missabe Ranges” by 
Paul F. Chamberlain. A program presented at Duluth by the same 
organization on November 30 included an account by John Fritzen, 
a state forest ranger, of “Tracing the Grand Portage along the 
Dalles from Fond du Lac to the St. Louis River near Scanlon”; a 
paper by George H. Primmer of the Duluth State Teachers College 
on the “Influence of the Location of Duluth”; and a description of 
“A Visit to Some of Duluth’s Memorials” by Patricia Hodgson of 
the Washington Junior High School of Duluth. The latter paper is 
published, with pictures of some of the memorials described, in the 
Duluth News-Tribune for December 31. At the annual business 
meeting of the society, which was held at Duluth on November 6, 
Mr. Culkin, its president, presented his annual report. He described 
the work of the society during the past year, gave accounts of the 
meetings it has held, listed the additions to its collections, and pointed 
out that at the end of its eleventh year the society had 198 members. 


Mr. J. E. Townsend, whose account of the pioneer “store busi- 
ness” at Belle Plaine is noted ante, 14: 463, continues to supply the 
Belle Plaine Herald with sketches of early industries in that locality. 
Among the industries that he recalls are flour milling, November 23; 
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lumber milling, November 30; the manufacture of barrel staves and 
heading blocks, December 7; brickmaking, December 13; and early 
breweries, December 28. 


“To portray, accurately, Saint Cloud as it was in the year 1858” 
was the object of Gertrude B. Gove in writing a detailed “ History of 
St. Cloud” which appears in the St. Cloud Daily Times and Daily 
Journal-Press from November 28 to December 8. The first half of 
the narrative is devoted to accounts of the founding and growth 
between 1853 and 1858 of three separate settlements—the upper, 
middle, and lower towns — which eventually were welded into the 
city of St. Cloud. The first, founded by General Sylvanus B. Lowry, 
was peopled by slave-holding Southerners; the second, established by 
John L. Wilson of Maine, was settled chiefly by German Catholics; 
the third, founded by a New Yorker, George F. Brott, developed as 
a free Yankee community. How a common government and the 
problems of the frontier united the three groups is explained in the 
second half of the narrative. Miss Gove has used a great variety 
of sources in the preparation of this history. Newspapers, letters, 
secondary sources, interviews, periodicals, and the like are listed in 
her bibliography and cited in her annotations. An interesting map 
of St. Cloud, which shows the three sections of the pioneer city and 
locates streets and buildings, appears with the opening installment. 
The author, who is an instructor in the Technical High School of 
St. Cloud, has made a worthy contribution to the history of the 
locality in which she is teaching. In doing so she has doubtless added 
to the interest and vitality of the history work in her school. 


An interesting view of Sauk Center drawn by W. J. Whitefield 
in 1868 is reproduced in the Sauk Centre Herald for December 28. 
A lithograph was made from the original drawing and a contemporary 
newspaper published the prediction that “ not a little will it have to do 
with the bringing of capital and settlers into our region.” 


An editorial in the Long Prairie Leader for November 16 calls 
attention to the paper's fiftieth anniversary and briefly reviews its 
history. In another section of the paper the first issue, which ap- 
peared on November 14, 1883, is described and many items from it 
are reprinted. 
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The October issue of the Bulletin of the Minnesota Federation 
of Architectural and Engineering Societies is an “Anniversary Edi- 
tion,” commemorating the passing of fifty years since the Engi- 
neers’ Society of St. Paul and the Engineers’ Club of Minneapolis 
were founded. Histories of both organizations are included — that 
of the St. Paul society is the work of Fred J. Williams; the review 
of the Minneapolis club is contributed by E. $. Macgowan. His- 
torical reviews of a number of Twin City engineering projects appear 
in this issue of the Bulletin. There are accounts of the “ Street 
Railway History ” of both cities; each is accompanied by a map show- 
ing the course of the first street car line in the city. “ Minnesota 
Railroads of 1883” are described by Henry K. Dougan, who includes 
such interesting bits of information as the amount of wages received 
by engineers, firemen, conductors, and brakemen in the eighties. 
L. N. Thompson reviews “ Fifty Years’ Progress in Water Works 
in City of St. Paul”; M.S. Grytbak describes “St. Paul Bridges 
Fifty Years Ago.” In brief articles by E. A. Goetz and Fred 
Crosby, attention is called to the golden anniversaries of two St. Paul 
manufacturing concerns, the St. Paul Foundry Company and the 
American Hoist and Derrick Company. An interesting picture of 
conditions in St. Paul in 1883 is presented by George H. Herrold in 
an article entitled “ Building a City.” A series of graphs showing 
“ Fifty Years of Progress” in the engineering college of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, iron ore shipments from the state, and the use of 
telephones, electricity, gas, railroads, street railways, and other public 
utilities is included in the Bulletin. 


Recollections of pioneer St. Anthony and early Minneapolis are 
presented by Mrs. Mary A. K. Merrill in a pamphlet entitled 
Memory (1933. 20 p.). Her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Henry C. 
Keith, settled in St. Anthony in 1853, and the author recalls many 
incidents connected with frontier life there. 


The history of the Child Psychology Study Circle of St. Paul 
during the past ten years is reviewed in its Year Book for 1933-34 
by Walter S. Ryder. 


Members of the St. Paul Turnverein celebrated the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of its organization with a two-day program of gymnastics 


on November 18 and 19. 








